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2 SERVICE, ETC. 


SERVICE. 


** Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” — MATTHEW xxv. 40. 


WHERE is my God? Can I even now 
Look, as the first eyes did of old 

In Eden, on his face? Oh, how 
Can my love, to himself, be told ? 

Not yearned up through the empty air, 
With eyes that hunger up to trace, 

In heaven, our loving Father there, 
And gaze upon his living face; 

Here, in our every lane and street, 
Here, on our poor earth, soiled and dim, 

Walks he, man’s living eyes to meet, 
So I, to-day, may talk with him? 


Yes, in all glory from his hand, 

In all, to man, his bounty gives, 
In all the sights of sea and land, 

In all that lives their Maker lives; 
In the bkie softness of the skies, 

In earth’s dear greenness and delight, 
Through every hour, he fronts our eyes, 

From all things smiles upon our sight. 
Yet nature veils his visage ; we 

To know him thus, how often fail ! 
But felt his presence thus can be ; 

Oh, but to see him through no veil ! 


And can this be? Yes, Lord, I know 

Thou still art with us every day ; 
Thou meet’st us hourly here below, 

In every common road and way ; 
He who would see thee, he has but 

To tread foul alley, court, and lane, 
In city garret, country hut, 

For thee, how can he seek in vain? 
“Lo, I am with you; in my poor,” 

-He cries, “forever ye have me ; 
Wherever living souls endure, 

In every wan face, mine you see. 


“Look you to serve me but above ? 

Nay, rather serve me here below ; 
Would you on me heap out your love? 

On want and sin your love bestow ; 
Have I not said it? What you do 

To these, my poor, ye do to me; 
Whatever here I take from you 

Sevenfold returned to you shall be. 
Doubt not if I am here; with eyes 

Of mercy know me, wan and pale. 
What! hear you not my anguished cries, 

My moans and sighs that never fail !” 
Sundav Magazine. W. C. BENNETT. 


ELIJAH. 


** Elijah went up by a whirlwind into Heaven.” 
II. Kings, ii. 11. 
So passed the prophet, rapt from mortal eyes, 
And saw not death : to what serener air, 
What nobler work translated, passes all 
God grants of knowledge, — only this we know: 





Who stands while God prepares his judgment- 


day, 
And in the dawn that seems to other eyes 
Mere darkness bears his witness to the light, 
Stands in his spirit and power; who cries, 
“ Prepare, 
Make straight the crooked ways of wrong, and 
raise 
Mean things to greatness, and abase the 
roud,” 
His voice is as Elijah’s. Such was he, 
Greatest of woman-born, the Baptist named, 
Whom that stern mother, Solitude, had wrought 
To such a steadfast strength, that not the curse 
Of priests, or frowning kings, or deadlier rage 
Of woman shamed ina lust, could stir his soul, 
Such he, the Florentine, whose thunders shook 
The Medicean halls, and thrilled the soul 
Of slumbering Italy from Alp to sea; 
And such the Teuton Great-heart, undismayed, 
Whom not the angry kaiser, where he sat 
With prince and prelate, nor the mystic power 
Of Peter’s triple crown, one hair’s-breadth 
stirred 
From that high vantage whence he moved the 
world. 


O England! O my country ! if there come 

Such voice to thee, in these dark, latter days ; 

If some stern prophet —and Elijah’s God 

Has yet his prophets—bid thee cleanse thy 
house 

From foulness that thou knowest, myriad sins 

That ease has bred, and faithless pride, and 


scorn 
Of kindred blood, and hatred, child of wrong, 
Heed, lest the curse should fall, and topple 


down 
Thy greatness in the dust, for all thy bounds 
Stretch from the rising to the setting sun, 
And touch at either pole the eternal frost, 
Spectator. ALFRED CHURCH. 


OLD BATTLE-FIELDS. 


LonG years of peace have stilled the battle- 
thunder, 
Wild grasses quiver where the fight was won. 
Masses of blossom, lightly blown asunder, 
Drop down white petals on the silent gun ; 
For “ is kind, and sweet things grow unbic- 
en, 
Turning the scenes of strife to bloomy 
bowers ; 
One only knows what secrets may be hidden 
Beneath His cloud of flowers, 


Poor heart, above thy field of sorrow sighing 
For smitten faith, and hope untimely slain, 
Leave thou the soil whereon thy dead are lying 

To the soft sunlight and the cleansing rain ; 
Love works in silence, hiding all the traces 
Of bitter conflict on the trampled sod, 
And time shall show thee all life’s battle-places 
Veiled by the hand of God. 
Sunday Magazine. I, L. CosHAM, 
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From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY. 


THE materials for the life of Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley have been left entirely 
in the hands of literary executors, who, 
for the present, can allow no reference to 
them. But I have been asked to tell from 
recollection, and from the scanty mate- 
rials at my own disposal, what 1 remem- 
ber of a cousin who was the most intimate 
friend of my childhood and boyhood, and 
whose life was long interwoven with my 
own. 

There are few country places in En- 
gland which possess such a singular 
charm as Alderley. All who have lived 
in it have loved it, and to the Stanley 
family it has ever presented the ideal of 
that which is most interesting and beauti- 
ful. There the usually flat pasture lands 
of Cheshire rise suddenly into the rocky 
ridge of Alderley Edge, with its Holy 
Well under an overhanging cliff, its 
gnarled pine-trees, and its storm-beaten 
beacon tower ready to give notice of an 
invasion, looking far over the green plain 
to the smoke of Stockport and Maccles- 
field, which indicates the presence of 
great towns on the horizon. Beautiful 
are the beech woods which clothe the 
western side of the Edge, and feather over 
mossy lawns to the mere, which receives 
a reflection of their gorgeous autumnal 
tints, softened by a blue haze on its still 
waters. 

Beyond the mere and Lord Stanley’s 
park, on the edge of the pasture-lands, 
are the church and its surroundings —a 
wonderfully harmonious group, encircled 
by trees, with the old timbered inn of 
the Eagle and Child, at the corner of 
the lane which turns up to them. In 
later times the church itself has under- 
gone a certain amount of “restoration,” 
but sixty years ago it was marvellously 
picturesque, its chancel mantled in ivy 
of massy folds, which, while they con- 
cealed the rather indifferent architecture, 
had a glory of their own very different to 
the clipped, ill-used ivy which we gener- 
ally see on such buildings; but the old 
clock-tower, the outside stone staircase 
leading to the Park pew, the crowded 
groups of large, square, lichen-stained 





gravestones, the disused font in the 
churchyard overhung by a yew-tree, and 
the gable-ended schoolhouse at the gate, 
built of red sandstone, with gray copings 
and mullioned windows, were the same. 

Close by was the rectory, with its gar- 
den—the “Dutch garden,” of many 
labyrinthine flower-beds —joining the 
churchyard. A low house, with a veran- 
dah, forming a wide balcony for the upper 
story, where bird-cages hung amongst the 
roses ; its rooms and passages filled with 
pictures, books, and the old carved oak 
furniture, usually little sought or valued 
in those days, but which the rector took 
delight in picking up amongst his cot- 
tages. 

This rector, Edward Stanley, younger 
brother of the Sir John who was living at 
the Park, was a little man, active in figure 
and in movement, with dark, piercing 
eyes, rendered more remarkable by the 
snow-white hair which was his character- 
istic even when very young. With the 
liveliest interest on all subjects — politi- 
cal, philosophical, scientific, theological ; 
with inexhaustible plans for the good of 
the human race in general, but especially 
for the benefit of his parishioners and the 
amusement of his seven nieces at the 
Park, he was the most popular character 
in the country-side. To children he was 
indescribably delightful. There was noth- 
ing that he was not supposed to know — 
and indeed who was there who knew 
more ? — of insect life, of the ways and 
habits of birds, of fossils and where to 
find them, of drawing, of etching on wood 
and lithographing on stone, of plants and 
gardens, of the construction of ships and 
boats, and of the thousand home manu- 
factures of which he was a complete 
master. 

In his thirty-first year Edward Stanley 
had married Catherine, eldest daughter of 
Oswald Leycester, afterwards rector of 
Stoke-upon-Terne, of an old Cheshire 
family, which, through many generations, 
had been linked with that of the Stanleys 
in the intimacy of friendship and neigh- 
borhood, for Toft, the old seat of the Ley- 
cesters and the pleasantest of family 
homes, was only a few miles from Alder- 
ley. 
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At the time of her engagement Cath- 
erine Leycester was only sixteen, and 
eighteen at the time of her marriage, but 
from childhood she had been accustomed 
to form her own character by thinking, 
reading, and digesting what she read. 
Owing to her mother’s ill health she had 
very early in life had the responsiblity of 
educating and training her sister, who 
was much younger than herself. She was 
the best of listeners, fixing her eyes upon 
the speaker, but saying little herself, so 
that her old uncle, Hugh Leycester, used 
to assert of her, “‘ Kitty has much sterling 
gold, but gives no ready change.” To 
the frivolity of an ordinary acquaintance, 
her mental superiority and absolute self- 
possession of manner must always have 
made her somewhat alarming; but those 
who had the opportunity of penetrating 
beneath the surface were no less aston- 
ished at her originality and freshness of 
ideas, and her keen, though quiet, enjoy- 
ment of life, its pursuits and friendships, 
than by the calm wisdom of her advice, 
and her power of penetration into the 
characters, and consequently the tempta- 
tions and difficulties, of others. 

In the happy home of Alderley rectory 
her five children were brought up. Her 
eldest son, Owen, had from the first 
shown that interest in all things relating 
to ships and naval affairs which had been 
his father’s natural inclination in early 
life; and the youngest, Charles, from an 
early age had turned his hopes to the pro- 
fession of a royal engineer, in which he 
afterwards became distinguished. Arthur, 
the second boy, born December 13, 1815, 
was always delicate, so delicate that it 
was scarcely hoped at first he would live 
to grow up. From his earliest childhood, 
his passion for poetry, and _ historical 
studies of every kind, gave promise of a 
literary career, and engaged his mother’s 
unwearied interest in the formation of his 
mind and character. A pleasant glimpse 
of the home life at Alderley in May, 1818, 
is given in a letter from Mrs. Stanley to 
her sister, Maria Leycester : — 


How I have enjoyed these fine days, — and 
one’s pleasure is doubled, or rather I should 
say trebled, in the enjoyment of the three little 
children basking in the sunshine on the lawns 





and picking up daisies and finding new flowers 
every day, — and in seeing Arthur expand like 
one of the flowers in the fine weather. Owen 
trots away to school at nine o’clock every 
morning, with his Latin grammar under his 
arm, leaving Mary with a strict charge to un- 
furl his flag, which he leaves carefully furled, 
through the little Gothic gate, as soon as the 
clock strikes twelve. So Mary unfurls the 
flag and then watches till Owen comes in sight, 
and as soon as he spies her signal, he sets off 
full gallop towards it, and Mary creeps through 
the gate to meet him, and then comes with as 
much joy to announce Owen’s being come back, 
as if he was returned from the North Poie. 
Meanwhile I am sitting with the doors open 
into the trellice, so that I can see and hear all 
that passes. 


In the same year, after an absence, 
Mrs. Stanley wrote :— 


ALDERLEY, Sept. 14, 1818.— What happy 
work it was getting home! The little things 
were as happy to see us as we could desire. 
They all came dancing out, and clung round 
me, and kissed me by turns, and were certainly 
more delighted than they had ever been before 
to see us again. They had not only not forgot 
us, but not forgot a bit about us. Everything 
that we had done and said and written was 
quite fresh and present to their minds, and I 
should be assured in vain that all my trouble 
in writing to them was thrown away. Arthur 
is grown so interesting, and so entertaining 
too,—he talks incessantly, runs about, and 
amuses himself, and is full of pretty speeches, 
repartees, and intelligence: the dear little 
creature would not leave me, or stir without 
holding my hand, and he knew all that had 
been going on quite as much as the others. 
He is more like Owen than ever, only softer, 
more affectionate, and not what you call “so 
fine a boy.” 


When he was four years old, we find 
his mother writing to her sister : — 


Fanuary 30, 1820, — As for the children, my 
Arthur is sweeter than ever. His drawing 
fever goes on, and his passion for pictures and 
birds, and he will talk sentiment to Mademoi- 
selle about /e printemps, les oiseaux, and les 
Jleurs, when he walks out. When we went to 
Highlake, he asked — quite gravely — whether 
it would not be good for his little wooden horse 
to have some sea-bathing ! 


And again, in the following summer : — 


ALDERLEY, July 6, 1820.—I1 have been 
taking a domestic walk with the three children 
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and the pony to Owen’s favorite cavern, Mary 
and Arthur taking it in turns to ride. Arthur 
was sorely puzzled between his fear and his 
curiosity. Owen and Mary, full of adventur- 
ous spirit, went with Mademoiselle to explore. 
Arthur stayed with me and the pony, but when 
I said I would go, he said, coloring, he would 
go, he ¢hought: “ But, mamma, do you think 
there are any wild dogs inthe cavern?” Then 
we picked up various specimens of cobalt, etc., 
and we carried them in a basket, and we called 
at Mrs. Barber’s, and we got some string, and 
we tied the basket to the pony with some 
trouble, and we got home very safe, and I 
finished the delights of the evening by reading 
“ Paul and Virginia” to Owen and Mary, with 
which they were much delighted, and so was I. 

You would have given a good deal for a 
peep at Arthur this evening, making hay with 
all his little strength — such a beautiful color, 
and such soft animation in his blue eyes. 


It was often remarked that Mrs. Stan- 
ley’s children were different from those 
of any one else; but this was not to be 
wondered at. Their mother not only 
taught them their lessons, she learnt all 
their lessons with them. Whilst other 
children were plodding through dull his- 
tories of disconnected countries and ages, 
of which they were unutterably weary at 
the time, and of which they remembered 
nothing afterwards, Mrs. Stanley’s sys- 
tem was to take a particular era, and, 
upon the basis of its general history, to 
pick out for her children from different 
books, whether memoirs, chronicles, or 
poetry, all that bore upon it, making it at 
once an interesting study to herself and 
them, and talking it over with them in a 
way which encouraged them to form their 
own opinion upon it, to have theories as 
to how such and such evils might have 
been forestalled or amended, and so to 
fix it in their recollection. 

To an imaginative child, Alderley was 
the most delightful place possible, and 
whilst Owen Stanley delighted in the 
clear brook which dashes through the 
rectory garden for the ships of his own 
manufacture — then as engrossing as the 
fitting out of the “ Ariel” upon the mere 
in later boyhood — little Arthur revelled 
in the legends of the neighborhood, — of 
its wizard of Alderley Edge, with a hun- 
dred horses sleeping in an enchanted 





cavern, and of the church bell which fell 
down a steep hill into Rostherne Mere, 
and which is tolled by a mermaid when 
any member of a great neighboring family 
is going to die. 

Being the poet of the little family, Ar- 
thur Stanley generally put his ideas into 
verse, and there are lines of his written 
at eleven years old, on seeing the sunrise 
from the top of Alderley church tower, 
and at twelve years old, on witnessing 
the departure of the “ Ganges,” bearing 
his brother Owen, from Spithead, which 
gave evidence of poetical power, more 
fully evinced two years later in his longer 
poems on “ The Druids” and on “ The 
Maniac of Betharan.” When he was old 
enough to go to school, his mother wrote 
an amusing account of the turn-out of his 
pockets and desk before leaving home, 
and the extraordinary collection of crum- 
pled scraps of poetry which were found 
there. In March, 1821, Mrs. Stanley 
wrote : — 


Arthur is in great spirits and looks, well 
prepared to do honor to the jacket and trousers 
preparing for him. He is just now opposite 
to me, lying on the sofa reading Miss Edge- 
worth’s “ Frank” to himself (his lesson being 
concluded) most eagerly. I must tell you his 
moral deductions from “ Frank.” The other 
day, as I was dressing, Arthur, Charlie, and 
Elizabeth were playing in the passage. I 
heard a great crash, which turned out to be 
Arthur running very fast, not stopping himself 
in time, and coming against the window, at 
the end of the passage, so as to break three 
panes. He was not hurt, but I heard Eliza- 
beth remonstrating with him on the crime of 
breaking windows, to which he answered with 
great sang-froid, “ Yes, but you know Frank’s 
mother said she would rather have all the 
windows in the house broke than that Frank 
should tell a lie: so now I can go and tell 
mamma, and then I shall be like Frank.” I 
did not make my appearance, so when the 
door opened for the entrée after dinner, Arthur 
came in first in something of a bustle, with 
cheeks as red as fire, and eyes looking — as his 
eyes do look, — saying the instant the door 
opened, “‘Mamma! I have broke three panes 
of glass in the passage window !— and I tell 
you now ’cause I was afraid to forget.” Iam 
not sure whether there is not a very inade- 
quate idea left on his mind as to the sin of 
glass-breaking, and that he rather thought it 
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’ a fine thing having the opportunity of coming 
to tell mamma something like Frank; how- 
ever, there was some little effort, wide the 
agitation and red cheeks, so we must not be 
hypercritical. 


After he was eight years old, Mrs. Stan- 
ley, who knew the interest and capacity 
ol tees little Arthur about everything, was 
much troubled by his becoming so in- 
creasingly shy, that he never would speak 
if he could help it, even when he was 
alone with her, and she dreaded that the 
companionship of other boys at school, in- 
stead of drawing him out, would only 
make him shut himself up more in him- 
self. Still, in the frequent visits which 
his parents paid to the seaside at High- 
lake, he always recovered his lost liveli- 
ness of manner and movement, climbed 
merrily up the sandhills, and was never 
tired in mind or body. It was therefore a 
special source of rejoicing when it was 
found that Mr. Rawson, the vicar of Sea- 
forth (a place five miles from Liverpool, 
and only half a mile from the sea), had a 
school for nine little boys, and thither in 
1824 it was decided that Arthur should 
be sent. In August, his young aunt 
wrote : — 


Arthur liked the idea of going to school as 
making him approach nearer to Owen. We 
took him last Sunday evening from Crosby, 
and he kept up very well till we were to part, 
but when he was to separate from us to join 
his new companions he clung to us in a piteous 
manner, and burst into tears, Mr. Rawson 
very good-naturedly offered to walk with us a 
little way, and walk back with Arthur, which 
he liked better, and he returned with Mr, R. 
very manfully. On Monday evening we went 
to have a look at him before leaving the neigh- 
borhood, and found the little fellow as happy 
as possible, much amused with the novelty of 
the situation, and talking of the boys’ proceed- 
ings with as much importance as if he had 
been there for months. He wished us good- 
bye in a very firm tone, and we have heard 
since from his Uncle Penrhyn that he had 
been spending some hours with him, in which 
he laughed and talked incessantly of all that 
he,did at school. He is very proud of being 
caljed “ Stanley,” and seems to iike it altogether 
very much. The satisfaction to mamma and 
auntie is not to be told of having disposed of 
this little sylph in so excellent a manner. 
Every medical man has always said that a few 
years of constant sea air would make him 
quite strong, and to find this united to so 
desirable a master as Mr. R., and so careful 
and kind a protectress as Mrs. R., is being 
very fortunate. 


In the following summer the same pen 
writes from Alderley to one of the fam- 
ily: — 
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Fuly, 1825. — You know how dearly I love 
all these children, and it has been such a 
pleasure to see them all so happy together. 
Owen, the hero upon whom all their little eyes 
were fixed, and the delicate Arthur able to 
take his own share of boyish amusements with 
them, and telling out his little store of literary 
wonders to Charlie and Catherine. School 
has not transformed him into a rough boy yet. 
He is a little less shy, but not much. He 
brought back from school a beautiful prize 
book for history, of which he is not a little 
proud; and Mr. Rawson has told several 
people, unconnected with the Stanleys, that he 
never had a more amiable, attentive, or clever 
boy than Arthur Stanley, and that he never 
has had to find fault with him since he came. 
My sister finds, in examining him, that he not 
only knows what he has learnt himself, but 
that he picks up all the knowledge gained by 
the other boys in their lessons, and can tell 
what each boy in the school has read, etc. His 
delight in reading “ Madoc” and “ Thalaba” 
is excessive. 


In the following year, Miss Leycester 
writes : — ee 

STOKE, August 26, 1826.—My Alderley 
children are more interesting than ever. 
Arthur is giving Mary quite a literary taste, 
and is the greatest advantage to her possible, 
for they are now quite inseparable companions, 
reading, drawing, and writing together. Arthur 
has written a poem on the life of a peacock- 
butterfly in the Spenserian stanza, with all 
the old words, with references to Chaucer, etc., 
at the bottom of the page! To be sure it 
would be singular if they were not different 
from other children, with the advantages they 
have where education is made so interesting 
and amusing as it is to them . . . I never saw 
anything equal to Arthur’s memory and quick- 
ness in picking up knowledge ; seeming to have 
just the sort of intuitive sense of everything 
relating to books that Owen had in ships, — 
and then there is such affection and sweetness 
of disposition in him. ... You will not be 
tired of all this detail of those so near my 
heart. It is always such a pleasure to me to 
write of the rectory, and I can always do it 
better when I am away from it and it rises be- 
fore my mental vision. 


The summer of 1826 was marked for the 
Stanleys by the news of the death of their 
beloved friend Reginald Heber, and by 
the marriage of Isabella Stanley to Cap- 
tain Parry, the Arctic voyager, an event 
at which “his mother could not resist 
sending for her little Arthur to be pres- 
ent.” Meantime he was happy at school 
and wrote long histories home of all that 
took place there, especially amused with 
his drilling sergeant, who told him to 
‘* put on a bold, swaggering air, and not to 
look sheepish.” But each time of his 
return to Alderley, he seemed shyer than 
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ever, and his mother became increasingly 
concerned at his want of boyishness. 


January 27, 1828. — Oh, it is so difficult to 
know howto manage Arthur. He takes having 
to learn dancing so terribly to heart, and enacts 
Prince Pitiful ; and will, I am afraid, do no 
good atit. Then he thinks I do not like his 
reading because I try to draw him a/so to other 
things, and so he reads by stealth and lays 
down his book when he hears people coming ; 
and having no other pursuits or anything he 
cares for but reading, has a listless look, and I 
am sure he is very often unhappy. I suspect, 
however, that this is Arthur’s worst time, and 
that he will be a happier man than boy. 


In January, 1828, Mrs. Stanley wrote to 
Augustus W. Hare, long an intimate 
friend of the family, and soon about to 
marry her sister : — 


I have Arthur at home, and I have rather a 
puzzling card to play with him —how not to 
encourage too much his poetical tastes, and to 
spoil him, in short — and yet how not to dis- 
courage what in reality one wishes to grow, 
and what he, being timid and shy to a degree, 
would easily be led to shut up entirely to him- 
self; and then he suffers so much from a 
laudable desire to be with other boys, and yet 
when with them, finds his incapacity to enter 
into their pleasures of shooting, hunting, 
horses, and theirs for his. He will be happier 
as a man, as literary men are more within 
reach than literary boys. 


In the following month she wrote: — 


ALDERLEY, February 8, 1828. — Now I am 
going to ask your opinion and advice, and per- 
haps your assistance, on my own account. We 
are beginning to consider what is to be done 
with Arthur, and it will be time for him to be 
moved from his small school in another year, 
when he will be thirteen. We have given up 
all thoughts of Eton for him from the many 
objections, combined with the great expense. 
Now I want to ask your opinion about Shrews- 
bury, Rugby, and Winchester ; do you think, 
from what you know of Arthur’s character and 
capabilities, that Winchester would suit him, 
and wice versd ? 


In answer to this Augustus Hare wrote 
to her from Naples :— 


March 26, 1828.— Are you aware that the 
person of all others fitted to get on with boys 
is just elected master of Rugby? His name is 
Arnold. He isa Wykehamist and Fellow of 
Oriel, and a particular friend of mine —a man 
calculated beyond all others to engraft modern 
scholarship and modern improvements on the 
old-fashioned stem of a public education. 
Winchester under him would be the best school 
in Europe; what Rugby may turn out I can- 
not say, for I know not the materials he has 
there to work on. 


A few weeks later he added : — 





FLORENCE, Afril 19, 1828. —I am so little 
satisfied with what I said about Arthur in my 
last letter, that I am determined to begin with 
him and do him more justice. What you de- 
scribe him now to be, I once was; and I have 
myself suffered too much and too often from 
my inferiority in strength and activity to boys 
who were superior to me in nothing else, not 
to feel very deeply for any one in a similar 
state of school-forwardness and bodily weak- 
ness. Parents in general are too anxious to 
push their children on in school and other 
learning. If a boy happens not to be robust, 
it is laying up for him a great deal of pain and 
mortification. For a boy must naturally asso- 
ciate with others in the same class: and con- 
sequently, if he happens to be forward beyond 
his years, he is thrown at twelve (with perhaps 
the strength of only eleven or ten) into the 
company of boys two years older and probably 
three or four years stronger (for boobies are 
always stout of limb). You may conceive 
what wretchedness this is likely to Jead to, in 
a state of society like a school, where might 
almost necessarily makes right. But it is not 
only at school that such things lead to morti- 
fication. There are a certain number of manly 
exercises which every gentleman, at some time 
or other of his life, is likely to be called on to 
perform, and many a man who is deficient in 
these, would gladly purchase dexterity in them, 
if he could, at the price of those mental accom- 
plishments which have cost him in boyhood 
the most pains to acquire. Who would not 
rather ride well at twenty-five, than write the 
prettiest Latin verses? I am perfectly impar- 
tial in this respect, being able to do neither, 
and therefore my judgment is likely enough to 
be correct So pray during the holidays make 
Arthur ride hard and shoot often, and, in 
short, gymnasticize in every possible manner, 
[ have said thus much to relieve my own mind, 
and convey to you how earnestly I feel on the 
subject. Otherwise I know Alderley and its 
inhabitants too well to suspect any one of them 
of being, what Wordsworth calls “an intel- 
lectual all-in-all.” About his school, were 
Rugby under any other master, I certainly 
should not advise your thinking of it for Arthur 
for an instant; as it is, the decision will be 
more difficult. When Arnold has been there 
ten years he will have made it a good school, 
perhaps in some respects the very best in the 
island ; but a transition state is always one of 
doubt and delicacy. Winchester is admirable 
for those it succeeds with, but it is not adapted 
for all sorts and conditions of boys, and some- 
times fails. However, when I come to En- 
gland, I will make a point of seeing Arthur, 
when I shall be a little better able perhaps to 
judge. 


In the summer of 1828 Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley, with her sister Maria and her 
niece Lucy Stanley, from the Park, went 
by sea to Bordeaux and for a tour in the 
Pyrenees, taking little Arthur and his 
sister Mary with them. It was his first 
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experience of foreign travel, and most 
intense was his enjoyment of it. All was 
new then, and Mr. Stanley wrote of the 
children as being almost as much intoxi- 
cated with delight on first landing at 
Bordeaux as their faithful maid, Sarah 
Burgess, who “ thinks life’s fitful dream 
is past, and that she has, by course of 
transmigration, passed into a higher 
sphere.” Itis recollected how, when he 
first saw the majestic summit of the Pic 
du Midi rising above a mass of cloud, 
Arthur Stanley, in his great ecstasy, could 
say nothing but “ What shall I do! What 
shall I do!” 

In the following October Mrs. Stanley 
described her boy’s peculiarities to Dr. 
Arnold, and asked his candid advice as to 
how far Rugby was likely to suit him. 
After receiving his answer she wrote to 
her sister : — 


October 10, 1828. — Dr. Arnold’s letter has 
decided us about Arthur. I should think there 
was not another schoolmaster in his Majesty’s 
dominions who would write such a letter. It 
is so lively, agreeable, and promising in all 
ways. He is just the man to take a fancy to 
Arthur, and for Arthur to take a fancy to. 


It was just as his mother had foreseen. 
Arthur Stanley went to Rugby in the fol- 
lowing January, and was immediately 
captivated by his new master. His par- 
ents visited him two months afterwards as 
they were returning from Cheshire to 
London. Mrs. Stanley wrote to her sis- 
ter: — 


March, 1829. — We arrived at Rugby ex- 
actly at twelve, waited to see the boys pass, 
and soon spied Arthur with his books on his 
shoulder. He colored up and came in, look- 
ing very well, but cried a good deal on seeing 
us, chiefly I think from nervousness. The only 
complaint he had to make was that of having 
no friend, and the feeling of loneliness belong- 
ing to that want, and this, considering what 
he is and what boys of his age usually are, 
would and must be the case anywhere. We 
went to dine with Dr. and Mrs. Arnold, and 
they are of the same opinion, that he was as 
well off and as happy as he could be at a 
public school, and on the whole I am satisfied 
—quite satisfied considering all things, for 
Dr. and Mrs, Arnold are indeed delightful. 
She was ill, but still animated and lively. 
He has a very remarkable countenance, some- 
thing in forehead, and again in manner, which 
puts me in mind of Reginald Heber, and there 
is a mixture of zeal, energy, and determination 
tempered with wisdom, candor, and benevo- 
lence, both in manner and in everything he 
says. He had examined Arthur’s class, and 
said Arthur had done very well, and the class 
generally. He said he was gradually reform- 





ing, but that it was like pasting down a piece 
of paper —as fast as one corner was put down 
another started up. “Yes,” said Mrs. A., 
“but Dr. Arnold always thinks the corner will 
not start again.” And it is that happy san- 
guine temperament which is so particularly 
calculated to do well in this or, indeed, any 
situation. 


Arthur Stanley soon became very hap- 
py at Rugby. His want of a friend was 
speedily supplied, and many of the friends 
of his whole after life dated from his early 
school-days, especially Charles Vaughan, 
afterwards his intimate companion, event- 
ually his brother-in-law. His rapid re- 
moval into the shell at Easter, and into 
the fifth form at midsummer, brought him 
nearer to the head master, at the same 
time freeing him from the terrors of pre- 
postors and fagging, and giving him en- 
trance to the library. So he returned to 
Alderley in the summer holidays well and 
prosperous, speaking out, and full of 
peace and happiness, ready to enjoy 
“striding about upon~the lawn on stilts ” 
with his brother and sisters. On_ his 
return to school his mother continued to 
hear of his progress in learning, but de- 
rived even more pleasure from his ac- 
counts of football, and of a hare-and- 
hounds hunt in which he “ got lett behind 
with a clumsy boy and a silly one” at a 
brook, which, after some deliberation, he 
leaped, and “ nothing happened.” 

In September, 1829, his mother writes : 


I have had such a ridiculous account from 
Arthur, of his sitting up with three others, all 
night, 20 see what it was like! They heartily 
wished themselves in bed before morning. He 
also writes of an English copy of verses given 
to the fifth form, — Brownsover, a village near 
Rugby, with the Avon flowing through it and 
the Swift flowing into the Avon, into which 
Wickliffe’s ashes were thrown. So Arthur 
and some others instantly made a pilgrimage 
to Brownsover to make discoveries. They 
were allowed four days, and Arthur’s was the 
best of the thirty in the fifth form, greatly to 
his astonishment, but he says, “ Nothing hap- 
pened, except that I get called Poet now and 
then, and my study Poet’s Corner.” The mas- 
ter of the form gave another subject for them 
to write upon in an hour to see if they had 
each made their own, and Arthu’r was again 
head. What good sense there is in giving 
these kind of subjects to excite interest and 
inquiry, though few would be so supremely 
happy as Arthur in making the voyage of dis- 
covery. I ought to mention that Arthur was 
detected with the other boys in an unlawful 
letting off of squibs, and had one hundred 
lines of Horace to translate ! 


The following gleanings from his moth- 
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er’s letters give, in the absence of other 
material, glimpses of Arthur Stanley’s life 
during the next few years : — 


February 22, 1830. — Arthur writes me word 
he has begun mathematics, and does not won- 
der Archimedes never heard the soldiers come 
in if he was as much puzzled over a problem 
as he is. 

Fune 1, 1830.— We got to Rugby at eight, 
fetched Arthur, to his great delight and sur- 
prise, and had two most comfortable hours 
with him. There is just a shade more of con- 
fidence in his manners, which is very becom- 
ing. He talked freely and fluently, looked 
well and happy, and came the next morning at 
six o’clock with his Greek book and his note- 
book under his arm. 

Fune 22, 1830.— There was a letter from 
Arthur on Monday saying that his verses on 
Malta had failed in getting the prize. There 
had been a hard contest between him and an- 
other. His poem was the longest and con- 
tained the best ideas, but, he says, “that is 
matter of opinion;” the other was the most 
accurate. There were three masters on each 
side, and it was some time in being decided. 
The letter expresses his disappointment (for he 
had thought he should have it), his vexation 
(knowing that another hour would have enabled 
him to look over and probably to correct the 
fatal faults) so naturally, and then the struggle 
of his amiable feeling that it would be unkind 
to the other boy, who had been very much dis- 
appointed not to get the essay, to make any ex- 
cuses. Altogether it is just as I should wish, 
and much better than if he had got it. 

Fuly 20, 1830. — Arthur came yesterday. He 
begins to look like a young man. 

December, 1830. — Arthur has brought home 
a letter from Mrs. Arnold to say that she could 
not resist sending me her congratulations on 
his having received the remarkable distinction 
of not being examined at all except in extra 
subjects. Dr. Arnold called him up before 
masters and school, and said he had done so 
perfectly well it was useless. 

December 30, 1830.— 1 was so amused the 
other day taking up the memorandum books of 
my two boys. Owen’s full of calculations, 
altitudes, astronomical axioms, etc. Arthur’s 
of Greek idioms, Grecian history, parallels of 
different historical situations. Owen does 
Arthur a great deal of good by being so much 
more attentive and civil; it piques him to be 
more alert. Charlie profits by both brothers. 
Arthur examines him in his Latin, and Charlie 
sits with his arm round his neck, looking with 
the most profound deference in his face for 
exposition of Virgil. 

February, 1831. — Charlie writes word from 
school: “I am very miserable, not that I want 
anything, except to be athome.” Arthur does 
not mind going half so much. He says he 
does not know why, but all the boys seem fond 
of him, and he never gets plagued in any wa 
like the others ; his study is left untouched, 
his things unbroke, his books undisturbed. 





Charlie is so fond of him and deservedly so. 
You would have been so pleased one night, 
when Charlie all of a sudden burst into vio- 
lent distress at not having finished his French 
task for the holidays, by Arthur’s judicious 
good-nature in showing him how to help him- 
self, entirely leaving what he was about of his 
own employment. 

July, 1831. —I am writing in the midst of 
an academy of art. Just now there are Arthur 
and Mary drawing and painting at one table ; 
Charlie deep in the study of fishes and hooks, 
and drawing varieties of both at another; and 
Catherine with her slate full of houses with 
thousands of windows. Charlie is fishing 
mad, and knows how to catch every sort, and 
just now he informs me that to catch a bream 
you must go out before breakfast. He is just 
as fond as ever of Arthur. You would like to 
see Arthur examine him, which he does so 
mildly and yet so strictly, explaining every- 
thing so 2 7 Arnold. 

Fuly 17, 1831. — I have been busy teaching 
Arthur to drive, row, and gymnasticize, and he 
finds himself making progress in the latter; 
that he can do more as he goes on—a great 
encouragement always. Imagine Dr. Arnold 
and one of the other masters gymnasticizing 
in the garden, and sometimes going out leap- 
ing — as much a sign of the times as the chan- 
cellor appearing without a wig, and the king 
with half a coronation. 

ALDERLEY, Movember 11. — We slept at 
Rugby on Monday night, had a comfortable 
evening with Arthur, and next morning break- 
fasted with Dr. Arnold. What a man he is! 
He struck me more than before even, with the 
impression of power, — energy, and singleness 
of heart, aim, and purpose. He was very in- 
dignant at the Quarterly Review article on 
cholera — the surpassing selfishness of it, and 
spoke.so nobly — was busy writing a paper to 
state what cholera is, and what itis not... 
Arthur’s veneration for him is beautiful ; what 
good it must do to grow up under such a tree! 

December 22, 1831. — I brought Arthur home 
on Wednesday from Knutsford. He was 
classed first in everything but composition, in 
which he was second, and mathematics, in 
which he did not do well enough to be classed, 
nor ill enough to prevent his having the re- 
ward of the rest of his works. I can trace the 
improvement from his having been so much 
under Dr. Arnold’s influence; so many in- 
quiries and ideas are started in his mind which 
will be the groundwork of future study... . 
Charlie is very happy now in the thought of 
going to — and being with Arthur, and 
Arthur has settled all the study and room con- 
cerns very well for him. I am going to havea 
sergeant from Macclesfield to drill them this 
holidays, to Charlie’s great delight, and Ar- 
thur’s patient endurance. The latter wants 
it much. It is very hard always to be obliged 
to urge that which is against the grain. I 
never feel I am doing my duty so well to Ar- 
thur as when I am teaching him to dance, and 
urging him to gymnasticize, when I would so 
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much rather be talking to him of his note- 
books, etc. He increasingly needs the free 
use of his powers of mind too as well as of 
his body. The embarrassments and difficulty 
of getting out what he knows seems so painful 
to him, while some people’s pain is all in get- 
ting it in; but it is very useful for him to have 
drawbacks in everything. 

May 22, 1832.— We got such a treat on 
Friday evening in Arthur’s parcel of prizes. 
One copy he had illustrated in answer to my 
questions, with all his authorities, to show how 
he came by the various bits of information. 
In this parcel he sent “An Ancient Ballad, 
showing how Harold the king died at Chester,” 
the result of a diligent collation of old chron- 
icles he and Mary had made together in the 
winter. Arthur put all the facts together from 
memory. 

December 26, 1832. — Arthur and Charlie 
came home on Wednesday. Arthur has not 
shaken off his first fit of shyness yet. I think 
he colors more than ever, and hesitates more 
in bringing out what he has to say. I am at 
my usual work of teaching him to use his 
body, and Charlie his mind. 

April 13, 1833-—I1 never found Arthur 
more blooming than when we saw him at 
Rugby on Monday. Mrs. Arnold said she 
always felt that Arthur had more sympathy 
with her than any one else, that he understood 
and appreciated Dr. Arnold’s character, and 
the union of strength and tenderness in it, that 
Dr. A. said he always felt that Arthur took in 
his ideas, received all he wished to put into 
him more in the true spirit and meaning than 
any boy he had ever met with, and that she 
always delighted in watching his countenance 
when Dr. Arnold was preaching. 

Fuly, 1833.— At eight o’clock last night 
the Arnolds arrived. Dr. Arnold and Arthur 
behind the carriage, Mrs. Arnold and two 
children inside, two more with the servant in 
front, having left the other chaiseful at Congle- 
ton. Arthur was delighted with his journey, — 
said Dr. Arnold was just like a boy — jumped 
up, delighted to be set free, — had talked all 
the way of the geology of the country, knowing 
every step of it by heart, —so picased to see 
a common, thinking it might do for the people 
to expatiate on. We talked of the Cambridge 
philosophers — why he did not go there — he 
dared not trust himself with its excitement or 
with society in London. Edward said some- 
thing of the humility of finding yourself with 
people so much your superior, and at the same 
trme the elevation of feeling yourself of the 
same species. He shook his head — “ I should 
feel that in the company of legislators, but not 
of abstract philosophers.” Then Mrs, Arnold 
went on to say how De Ville had pronounced 
on his head that he was fond of facts, but not 
of abstractions, and he allowed it was most 
true; he liked geology, botany, philosophy, 
only as they are connected with the history 
and well-being of the human race. . . . The 
other chaise came after breakfast. He or- 
dered all into their places with such a gentle 


decision, and they were all off by ten, having 
ascertained, I hope, that it was quite worth 
while to halt here even for so short a time. 


It was in November, 1833, that Arthur 
Stanley went to Oxford to try for the 
Balliol scholarship, and gained the first 
scholarship against thirty competitors. 
The examination was one especially cal- 
culated to show the wide range of Ar- 
nold’s education. Stanley wrote from 
Oxford to his family : — 


November 26, 1833. — On Monday our ex- 
amination began at Io A.M. and lasted to 4 P.M. 
—a Latin theme, which, as far as four or five 
revisals could make sure, was without mis- 
takes, and satisfied me pretty well. In the 
evening we went in from 7 P.M. till 10 and had 
a Greek chorus to be translated with notes and 
also turned into Latin verses which I did not 
do well. On Tuesday from 10 to 1 we had an 
English theme and a criticism on Virgil which 
I did pretty well, and Greek verses from 2 to 
4 — middling, and we are to go in again to- 
night atg. I cannot the least say if I am 
likely to get it. There seem to be three for- 
midable competitors, especially one from Eton. 

Friday, November 29, 7 1-4 P.M. —I will be- 
gin my letter in the midst of my agony of ex- 
pectation and fear. I finished my examination 
to-day at two o’clock. Ateight to night the 
decision takes place, so that my next three- 
quarters of an hour will be dreadful. As Ido 
not know how the other schools have done, my 
hope of success can depend upon nothing, ex- 
cept that I think I have done pretty well, bet- 
ter perhaps from comparing notes than the 
rest of the Rugby men. Oh, the joy if I do 
get it! and the disappointment if I do not. 
And from two of us trying at once, I fear the 
blow to the school would be dreadful if none 
of us get it. We had to work the second day 
as hard as on the first, on the third and fourth 
not so hard, nor to-day — Horace to turn into 
English verse, which was good for me ; a divin- 
ity and mathematical paper, in which I hope 
my copiousness in the first made up for my 
scantiness in the second. Last night I dined 
at Magdalen, which is enough of itself to turn 
one’s head upside down, so very magnificent. 
. .. I will goon now. We all assembled in 
the hall and had to wait an hour, the room 
getting fuller and fuller with Rugby Oxonians 
crowding in to hear the result. Every time 
the door opened, my heart jumped, but many 
times it was nothing. At last the dean ap- 
peared in his white robes and moved up to the 
head of the table. He began a long preamble 
—that they were well satisfied with all, and 
that those who were disappointed were many 
in comparison with those who were successful, 
etc. All this time every one was listening with 
the most intense eagerness, and I almost bit 
my lips off till — ‘The successful candidates 
are— Mr. Stanley” —I gave a great jump, 
and there was a half shout amongst the Rugby 





men. The next was Lonsdale from Eton. The 
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dean then took me into the chapel where the 
Master and all the Fellows were, and there I 
swore that I would not reveal the secrets, dis- 
obey the statutes, or dissipate the wealth of the 
college. I was then made to kneel on the steps 
and admitted to the rank of Scholar and Ex- 
hibitioner of Balliol College, “ xomine Patris, 
Filii, et Spiritus.” 1 then wrote my name, and 
jt was finished. We start to-day in a chaise 
and four for the glory of it. You may think 
of my joy, the honor of Rugby is saved, and I 
am a scholar of Balliol ! 


Dr. Arnold wrote to Mrs. Stanley: — 


I do heartily congratulate you and heartily 
thank Arthur for the credit and real benefit he 
has conferred on us. There was a feeling 
abroad that we could not compete with Eton or 
the other great schools in the contest for univer- 
sity honors, and I think there was something 
of this even in the minds of my own pupils, 
however much they might value my instruction 
in other respects, and those who wish the 
school ill for my sake were ready to say that 
the boys were taught politics and not taught to 
be scholars, Already has the effect of Ar- 
thur’s success been felt here in the encourage- 
ment which it has given to others to work hard 
in the hope of treading in his steps, and in the 
confidence it has given them in my system. 
And yet, to say the truth, though I do think 
that with God’s blessing I have been useful to 
son, yet his success on this occasion is all 
his own, and a hundred times more gratifying 
than if it had been gained by my examining. 
For I have no doubt that he gained his schol- 
arship chiefly by the talent and good sense of 
his compositions, which are, as you know, very 
remarkable. 


Arthur Stanley remained at Rugby till 
the following summer, gaining more now, 
he considered, from Dr. Arnold than at 
any other time, though his uncle, Augus- 
tus Hare, who had been applied to, dis- 
couraged his being left at school so long, 
because “though most boys learn most 
during their last year, it is when they are 
all shooting up together, but Arthur must 
be left a high tree among shrubs.” Of 
this time are the following letters from 
Mrs. Stanley: — 


February 3, 1834. — I have just lost Arthur, 
and a great loss he isto me. The latter part 
of his time at home is always so much the 
most agreeable, he gets over his reserve so 
much more. He has been translating and re- 
translating Cicero for his improvement, and 
has been deep in Guizot’s essay on the civ- 
ilization of Europe, besides being chiefly en- 
gaged in a grand work, at present a secret, but 
of which you may perhaps hear more in the 
course of the spring. I have generally sate 
with him or he with me, to be ready with criti- 
cisms when wanted, and it is delightful to be so 
immediately and entirely understood — the why 





and wherefore of an objection seen before it is 
said. And the mind is so logical, so clear, the 
taste so pure in all senses, and so accurate. 
He goes on so quietly and perseveringly as to 
get through all he intends to get pret with- 
out the least appearance of bustle or business. 
He finished his studies at home, I think, with 
an analysis of the Peninsular battles, trying to 
understand thereby the fro and con of a battle. 

May 21, 1834.— I have taken the opportu- 
nity of spending Sunday at Rugby. Arthur 
met us two miles on the road, and almost his 
first words were how disappointed he was that 
Dr. Arnold had influenza and would not be 
able to preach! However I had the compen- 
sation of more of his company than under any 
other circumstances. There were only he and 
Mrs. Arnold, so that I became more acquainted 
with both, and altogether it was most interest- 
ing. We had the Sunday evening chapter and 
hymn, and it was very beautiful to see his 
manner to the little ones, indeed to all. Ar- 
thur was quite as happy as I was to have such 
an uninterrupted bit of Dr. Arnold — he talks 
more freely to him a great deal than he does 
at home. 


The spring of 1834 had been saddened 
to the Stanleys by the death of Augustus 
Hare at Rome; and the decision of his 
widow —the beloved “auntie” of Ar- 
thur Stanley’s childhood — to make 
Hurstmonceaux her home, led to his be- 
ing sent, before going to Oxford, for afew 
months as a pupil to Julius Hare, who 
was then rector of Hurstmonceaux. 
Those who remember the enthusiastic 
character of Julius Hare, his energy in 
what he undertook, and his vigorous 
though lengthy elucidation of what he 
wished to explain, will imagine how he 
delighted in reopening for Arthur Stanley 
the stores of classical learning which had 
seemed laid aside forever in the solitude 
of his Sussex living. “I cannot speak of 
the blessing it has been to have Arthur so 
long with you,” his mother wrote after- 
wards. “ Hesays he feels his mind’s hori- 
zon so enlarged, and that a foundation is 
laid of interest and affection for Hurst- 
monceaux, which he will always hence- 
forward consider as ‘one of his homes, 
one of the many places in the world he 
has to be happy in.’ He writes happily 
from Oxford, but the lectures and sermons 
there do not go down after the food he 
has been living on at Hurstmonceaux and 
Rugby.” 

In this brief sketch we do not dwell 
upon Arthur Stanley’s happy and success- 
ful career at college, upon his many 
prizes, his honors of every kind,* even 


* The Ireland Scholarship and a First Class in 
Classics, 1837; the Chancellor’s Latin Prize Essay, 
1839; the English Essay, 1840, etc. 





upon his Newdigate poem of “ The Gip- 
sies,” which his father heard him deliver 
in the Sheldonian Theatre, and burst into 
tears amid the tumult of applause which 
followed. It may truly be said of him 
that he “applied his heart to know, and 
to search, and to seek out wisdom.” 

In the autumn of 1839, Arthur Stanle 
was ordained, though full of mental diff. 
culties as to subscription. He was de- 
cided by a letter from Arnold, who urged 
that his own difficulties of the same kind 
had gradually decreased in importance; 
that he had long been persuaded that sub- 
scription to the letter to any amount of 
human propositions was impossible, and 
that the door of ordination was never 
meant to be closed against all but those 
whose “ dull minds and dull consciences ” 
could see no difficulty. In deciding to 
remain at Oxford as a tutor at University 
College, where he had obtained a fellow- 
ship, Stanley believed that his ordination 
vows might be as effectually carried out 
by making the most of his vocation at 
college, and endeavoring to influence all 
who came within his sphere, as by under- 
taking any parochial cure. To his aunt, 
who remonstrated, he wrote : — 


February 15, 1840. — I have never properly 


thanked you for your letters about my ordina- 
tion, which I assure you however that I have 
not the less valued, and shall be no less anx- 


ious to try, as far as in me lies, to observ. It 
is perhaps an unfortunate thing for me, though 
as far as I see unavoidable, that the over- 
whelming considerations, immediately at the 
time of ordination, were not difficulties of 
practice, but of subscription, and the effect 
has been that I would always rather look back 
to what I felt to be my duty before that cloud 
came on, than to the time itself. Practically, 
however, I think it willin the end make no 
difference. The real thing which long ago 
moved me to wish to go into Orders, and 
which, had I not gone into Orders, I should 
have acted on as well as I could without Or- 
ders, was the fact that God seemed to have 
given me gifts more fitting me for Orders, and 
for that particular line of clerical duty which 
I have chosen, than for any other. It is per- 
haps as well to say that until I see a calling to 
other clerical work, as distinct as that by which 
I feel called to my present work, I should not 
think it right to engage in any other; but I 
hope I shall always feel, though I am afraid I 
cannot be too constantly reminded, that in 
whatever work I am engaged now, or hereafter, 
my great end ought always to be the good of 
the souls of others, and my great support the 
good which God will give to my own soul. 


Two Bayes before this, in 1837, the 
rector of Alderley had been appointed to 
the bishopric of Norwich, and had left 
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Cheshire amidst an uncontrollable out- 
burst of grief from the people amongst 
whom he had lived as a friend and a 
father for thirty-two years. Hencefor- 
ward, the scientific pursuits, which had 
occupied his leisure hours at Alderley, 
were laid aside in the no-leisure of his de- 
votion to the see with whose interests he 
now identified his existence. His one 
object seemed to be to fit himself more 
completely for dealing with ecclesiastical 
subjects, by gaining a clearer insight into 
clerical duties and difficulties, and, though 
he long found his diocese a bed of thorns, 
his kindly spirit, his broad liberality, and 
all-embracing, fatherly sympathy, never 
failed to leave peace behind them. His 
employments were changed, but his char- 
acteristics were the same; the geniality 
and simplicity shown in dealing with his 
clergy, and his candidates for ordination, 
had the same power of winning hearts 
which was evinced in his relation to the 
cottagers at Alderley; and the same 
dauntless courage which would have been 
such an advantage in commanding the 
ship he longed for in his youth, enabled 
him to face Chartist mobs with composure, 
and to read unmoved the many party cen- 
sures which followed such acts as his 
public recognition in Norwich Cathedral 
of the worth of Joseph Gurney, the 
Quaker philanthropist; his appearance 
on a platform, side by side with the Irish 
priest, Father Matthew, advocating the 
same cause; and his enthusiastic friend- 
ship for Jenny Lind, who on his invitation 
made the palace her home during her 
stay in Norwich. 

Most delightful, and very different from 
the modern building which has partially 
replaced it, was the old palace at Nor- 
wich. Approached through a stately gate- 
way, and surrounded by lawns and flowers, 
amid which stood a beautiful ruin — the 
old house with its broad, old-fashioned 
staircase and vaulted kitchen, its beauti- 
ful library looking out to Mousehold and 
Kett’s Castle, its great dining-room hung 
with pictures of the Nine Muses, its pic- 
turesque and curious corners, and its 
quaint and intricate passages, was inde- 
scribably charming. In a little side-gar- 
den under the cathedral, pet pee-wits and 
a raven were kept, which always came to 
the dining-room window at breakfast to 
be fed out of the bishop’s own hand — 
the only relic of his once beloved ornitho- 
logical, as occasional happy excursions 
with a little nephew to Bramerton in 
search of fossils, were the only trace left 
of his former geological pursuits. 
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“1 live for my children, and for them 
alone I wish to live, unless in God’s 
Providence I can live to his glory,” were 
Bishop Stanley’s own words not many 
months before his death. He followed 
with longing interest the voyages of his 
son Owen as commander in the “ Brito- 
mart,” and captain of the “ Rattlesnake,” 
and rejoiced in the successful career of 
his youngest son Charles. These were 
perhaps the most naturally congenial to 
their father, and more of companions to 
him when at home than any of his other 
children. But in the last years of his life 
he was even prouder of his second son 
Arthur. The wonderful descriptive power 
and classical knowledge of his (unpub- 
lished) letters from Greece, had given his 
family a foretaste of what the world re- 
ceived twelve years later in “ Sinai and 
Palestine,” and in 1844 was published 
that “ Life of Dr. Arnold ” (whose funeral 
sermon he had been selected to preach 
in 1842), which has translated his charac- 
ter to the world, and given him a wider 
influence since his death than he ever 
attained in his life. Perhaps, of all 


Stanley’s books, Arnold’s “ Life” is still 
the one by which he is best known, and 
this, in his reverent love for his master, 
to whom he owed the building up of his 


— is as he would have wished it to 
e. 

For twelve years, Arthur Stanley re- 
sided at University College, as fellow 
and tutor, undertaking also, in the latter 
part of the time, the laborious duties of 
secretary to the University Commission, 
into which he threw himself with charac- 
teristic ardor. In 1845, he was appoint- 
ed select preacher to the university, an 
office resulting in the publication of those 
“ Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic 
Age,” in which he especially endeavored 
to exhibit the individual human character 
of the different apostles. 

The year 1849 was marked by the death 
of Bishop Stanley, which occurred during 
a visit to Brahan Castle in Scotland. 
Arthur was with him in his last hours, 
and brought his mother and sisters back 
tr the desolate Norwich home, where a 
vast multitude attended the burial of the 
bishop in the cathedral. “ I-can give you 
the facts,” wrote one who was present, 
“but I can give you no notion of how im- 
pressive it was, nor how affecting. There 
were such sobs and tears from the school- 
children and from the clergy who so 
loved their dear bishop. A_ beautiful 
sunshine lit up everything, shining into 
the cathedral just at the time. Arthur 





was quite calm, and looked like an angel, 
with a sister on each side.” 

From the time of his father’s death, 
from the time when he first took his seat 
at family prayers in the purple chair 
where the venerable white head was ac- 
customed to be seen, Arthur Stanley 
seemed utterly to throw off all the shyness 
and embarrassment which had formerly 
oppressed him, to rouse himself by a great 
effort, and henceforward to forget his 
own personality altogether in his position 
and his work. His social and conversa- 
tional powers, afterwards so great, in- 
creased perceptibly from this time. 

It was two days after Mrs. Stanley left 
Norwich that she received the news of 
the death of her youngest son Charles in 
Van Diemen’s Land; and a very few 
months only elapsed before she learnt 
that her eldest son Owen had only lived 
to hear of the loss of his father. Hence- 
forward his mother, saddened though not 
crushed by her triple grief, was more than 
ever Arthur Stanley’s care; he made her 
the sharer of all his thoughts, the confi- 
dante of all his difficulties, all that he 
wrote was read to her before its publica- 
tion, and her advice was not only sought 
but taken. In her new home in London, 
he made her feel that she had still as 
much to interest her and give a zest to 
life as in the happiest days at Alderley 
and Norwich; most of all he pleased her 
by showing in the publication of the 
“ Memoir of Bishop Stanley,” in 1850, his 
thorough inward appreciation of the fa- 
ther with whom his outward intercourse 
had been of a less intimate kind than with 
herself. 

In 1851 Arthur Stanley was presented 
to acanonry at Canterbury, which, though 
he accepted it with reluctance, proved to 
be an appointment entirely after his own 
heart, giving him leisure to write “ Sinai 
and Palestine,” and to complete his 
“ Commentary on the Corinthians,” and 
leading naturally to the “ Historical Me- 
morials of Canterbury,” which, of all his 
books, was perhaps the one which it gave 
him most pleasure to write. At Canter- 
bury he not only lived among the illustri- 
ous dead, but he made them rise into new 
life by the way in which he spoke and 
wrote of them. Often on the anniversary 
of Becket’s murder, as the fatal hour — 
five o’clock on a winter’s afternoon — 
drew near, Stanley would marshal his fam- 
ily and friends round the scenes of the 
event, stopping with thrilling effect at 
each spot connected with it —“ Here the 
knights came into the cloister — here the 








monks knocked furiously for refuge in the 
church ” — till, when at length the chapel 
of the martyrdom was reached, as the last 
shades of twilight gathered amid the 
arches, the whole scene became so real, 
that, with almost more than a thrill of 
horror, one saw the last moments through 
one’s ears, —the struggle between Fitz- 
urse and the archbishop, the blow of 
Tracy, the solemn dignity of the actual 
death. 

Stanley had a real pride in Canterbury. 
In his own words, he “ rejoiced that he 
was the servant and minister, not of some 
obscure fugitive establishment, for which 
no one cares beyond his narrow circle, but 
of a cathedral whose name commands 
respect and interest even in the remotest 
parts of Europe.” In his inaugural lec- 
tures as professor at Oxford, in speaking 
of the august trophies of ecclesiastical 
history in England, he said, “‘I need 
name but one, the most striking and ob- 
vious instance, the cradle of English 
Christianity, the seat of the English pri- 
macy, my own proud cathedral, the metro- 
politan church of Canterbury. 

Those who remember Stanley’s happy 
intercourse with his mother at Canter- 
bury ; his friendships in the place, espe- 
cially with Archdeacon and Mrs. Harri- 
son, who lived next door, and with whom 
he had many daily meetings and commu- 
nications on all subjects ; his pleasure in 
the preparation and publication of his 
“Canterbury Sermons;” his delightful 
home under the shadow of the cathedral, 
connected by the Brick Walk with the 
cloisters; and his constant work of a 
most congenial kind, will hardly doubt 
that in many respects the years spent at 
Canterbury were the most prosperous of 
his life. Vividly does the recollection 
of those who were frequently his guests 

o back to the afternoons when, his cathe- 

ral duties and writing being over, he 
would rush out to Harbledown, to Patrix- 
bourne, or along the dreary Dover road 
(which he always insisted upon thinking 
most delightful) to visit his friend Mrs. 
Gregory, going faster and faster as he 
talked more enthusiastically, calling up 
fresh topics out of the wealthy past. Or 
there were longer excursions to Bozen- 
deane Wood, with its memories of the 
Strange story of the so-called Sir William 
Courtenay, its blood-stained dingle amid 
the hazels, its trees riddled with shot, and 
its wide view over the forest of Blean to 
the sea, with the Isle of Sheppey breaking 
the blue waters. 

Close behind Stanley’s house was the 
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Deanery and its garden, where the vener- 
able Dean Lyall used daily at that time to 
be seen walking up and down in the sun, 
Here grew the marvellous old mulberry, 
to preserve the life of which, when failing, 
a bullock was effectually killed that the 
tree might drink in new life from its 
blood. A huge bough, which had been 
torn off from this tree, had taken root and 
had become far more flourishing than its 
parent. Arthur Stanley called them the 
Church of Rome and the Church of En- 
gland, and gave a lecture about it in the 
town. 

His power of calling up past scenes of 
history, painting them in words, and 
throwing his whole heart into them, often 
enacting them, made travelling with 
Arthur Stanley delightful. His mother, 
his sister Mary, his cousin Miss Penrhyn, 
and his friend Hugh Pearson usually 
made up the summer party. For several 
years their tours were confined to France 
and Germany, Switzerland and northern 
Italy. But in 1852 the family went for 
several months to Italy, seeing its north- 
ern and eastern provinces, in those happy 
days of vetturino travelling, as they will 
never be seen again, studying the story of 
its old towns, and eventually reaching 
Rome, which Mrs. Stanley had never 
seen and which her son had the greatest 
delight in showing her. It had been de- 
cided that when the rest of the party 
returned to England, he should go on to 
Egypt, but this plan was changed by cir- 
cumstances which fortunately enabled him 
to witness the funeral of the Duke of 
Wellington. By travelling day and night, 
he arrived in London the night before the 
ceremony. Almost immediately after- 
wards he returned to take leave of his 
mother at Avignon, before starting with 
his friend Theodore Walrond and two 
others on that long and happy tour of 
which the results have appeared in “ Sinai 
and Palestine” —a book, which without 
any compromise of its own freedom of 
thought, has turned all the knowledge of 
previous travellers to most admirable ac- 
count. 

In 1854 the attention of the family was 
concentrated on the East, as Mary Stan- 
ley escorted a body of nurses to Constan- 
tinople, and took charge of the Hospital 
of Koulalee during the war in the Crimea, 
gaining much experience at this time, 
which was afterwards useful in her self- 
denying labors for the poor in London. 

In 1858, Arthur Stanley gave up his 
happy home at Canterbury, for a canonry 
at Christ Church, Oxford, attached to the 
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professorship of ecclesiastical history to 
which he had been appointed two years 
before. His three “Introductory Lec- 
tures on the Study of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,” delivered before his residence, had 
attracted such audiences as have seldom 
been seen in the University Theatre, and 
aroused an enthusiasm which was the 
greatest encouragement to him in enter- 
ing upon a course of life so different from 
that he had left ; for he saw how a set of 
lectures, usually wearisome, could be ren- 
dered interesting to all his hearers, how 
he could make the dry bones live. 

Henceforward, for some years, the 
greater portion of Stanley’s days was 
spent in his pleasant study on the ground 
floor (in the first house on the left after 
entering Peckwater from Tom quad); 
looking upon his little walled garden, with 
its miniature lawn and apple-trees, be- 
tween which he was delighted to find that 
he could make a fountain ; attended to by 
his faithful married butler and house- 
keeper, concerning whom, when some one 
remarked disparagingly upon their in- 
creasing family, he is recollected charac- 
teristically to have exclaimed, “I do not 
know if they will have many children, but 
I do know one thing, that, if they have a 
hundred, I shall never part with Mr. and 
Mrs. Waters.” 

Here he was always to be found stand- 
ing at his desk, tossing off sheet after 
sheet, the whole floor covered with scraps 
of papers written or letters received, 
which, by a habit that nothing could 
change, he generally tore up and scattered 
around him. Here were composed those 
lectures on the Eastern and afterwards 
on the Jewish Church, which Stanley’s 
“ picturesque sensibility,” as Lord Bea- 
consfield called it, so exactly fitted him to 
do justice to—lectures which have done 
more than anything ever written to make 
the Bible history a living reality instead 
of a dead letter, which, while with the 
freedom which excited such an outcry 
against Dean Milman, they do not scruple 
to describe Abraham as a Chaldean 
sheykh of the desert, Rachel as a Be- 
douin chief’s daughter, and Joseph as 
the royal officers are exhibited in the 
Theban sculptures, open such a blaze of 
sunshine upon those venerable histories, 
that those who look upon them by the 
new light, feel as if they had never seen 
them before. 

It was a great pleasure to Stanley in 
the years of his Oxford life to take up the 
threads of many old friendships which 
years of separation had relaxed. He also 





took advantage of introductions from 
Rugby, and of the acquaintances made in 
college by a young cousin residing in his 
house, to invite many undergraduates to 
his canonry, by seeing them again and 
again to become intimate with them, and 
in many cases to gain a permanent influ- 
ence over them. Those he was really at 
home with, will always retain a delightful 
recollection of the home-like evenings in 
his pleasant drawing-room, of his some- 
times reading aloud, of his fun and play- 
fulness, and of his talking over his future 
lectures and getting his younger compan- 
ions to help him with drawings and plans 
for them. The Prince of Wales, then an 
undergraduate, was frequently at the 
canonry, and Stanley had many more 
visitors from the outside world at Ox- 
ford than at Canterbury — Germans, 
Americans, and the friends he had made 
during a tour in Russia. 

In the early spring of 1862, in fulfil- 
ment of a wish which had been expressed 
by the prince consort, Arthur Stanley was 
desired to accompany the Prince of Wales 
in his projected tour to the East. In 
looking forward to this journey he chiefly 
considered with joy how he might turn 
the travel to the best account for his royal 
companion, and how he might open for 
his service the stores of information 
which he had laid up during his former 
Eastern tour. But he combined the duties 
of cicerone with those of chaplain, and 
his sermons preached before the Prince 
of Wales at Tiberias, Nazareth, and other 
holy sites of sacred history, were after- 
wards published in a small volume. 
“Gather up the fragments that remain, 
that nothing be lost,” was his constant 
teaching in Palestine. “ It is by thinking 
of what has been here, by making the 
most of things we see in order to bring 
before our minds the things we do not 
see, that a visit to the Holy Land be- 
come a really religious lesson.” To Stan- 
ley’s delight, one great event marked the 
royal tour in the East: the Mosque of 
Hebron, hitherto inexorably closed, was 
thrown open to the travellers. 

It had not been without many sad and 
anxious misgivings that Stanley had con- 
sented to obey the desire, not command, 
of his queen, in being a second time 
separated from his mother for so long a 
time and by so great a distance. He 
never saw her again, yet he was the only 
one of her children who received her 
farewell words, and embrace, and bles- 
sings. A few days after he was gone she 
became ill, and on the morning of the 5th 
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of March, in painless unconsciousness, 
she died. It was as well, perhaps, that the 
dear absent brother was not there, that 
he had the interest of a constant duty to 
rouse him. Hereturned in June. Terri- 
ble indeed is the recollection of the pit- 
eous glance he cast towards his mother’s 
vacant corner, and mournfully, to those 
who were present, did the thought occur, 
what it would have been if she had been 
there then, especially then, with the 
thousand things there were to tell her. 

Sad indeed were the months which fol- 
lowed, till, in the autumn of 1863, Arthur 
Stanley was appointed to the deanery at 
Westminster, and soon afterwards, sun- 
shine again flowed in upon his life with 
his marriage, in Westminster Abbey, to 
Lady Augusta Bruce, fifth daughter of 
the seventh Ear] of Elgin. 

Of all that his marriage was to Dean 
Stanley, it is too soon to speak now — of 
the absolute completeness with which 
Lady Augusta filled the position of his 
wife, of mistress of the deanery, of leader 
of every good work in Westminster. 
“By her supporting love he was com- 
forted for his mother’s death, and her 
character, though cast in another mould, 
remained to him, with that of his mother, 
the brightest and most sacred vision of 
earthly experience.” 

Congenial, as all Stanley’s other homes, 
were the surroundings of the residence 
under the walls of the abbey, decorated 
by much of the old oak furniture, inani- 
mate friends, which had already travelled 
from Alderley to Norwich, Canterbury, 
and Oxford. Most delightful was the li- 
brary at the deanery, a long room sur- 
rounded by bookcases, with a great 
Gothic window at the end, and a curious 
picture of Queen Elizabeth let in above 
the fireplace. Here, all through the morn- 
ings, in which visitors, with very rare ex- 
ceptions, were never admitted, the dean 
stood at his desk and scattered his pa- 
pers as of old, while Lady Augusta em- 

loyed herself at her writing-table close 
“~ The second and third volume of his 
“Jewish Church,” his “ Address on the 
Three Irish Churches,” his *“* Lectures on 
the Church of Scotland,” his “ Addresses ” 
as lord rector of St. Andrew’s, and man 
articles for the Quarterly, the Edinburgh, 
the Mineteenth Century, Good Words, and 
Macmillan’s Magazine, flowed from his 
pen in this room: and lastly his “ Chris- 
tian Institutions,” which seem written 
chiefly to disabuse people of the fancy of 
Roman Catholic and High Church divines, 
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that they can discover in the early Church 
their own theories concerning. the papacy, 
the hierarchy, and the administration of 
the sacraments. It was a necessity to 
Stanley to be always writing something. 
He often, latterly, returned to the pursuit 
of his earliest days, and expressed him- 
self in verse, much of which has appeared 
in this magazine. 

More than ever did friends gather 
around Stanley during his life at the 
deanery, as much as ever was he able to 
enjoy the pleasures of society, growing 
every year more full of anecdote, of ani- 
mation, of interesting recollections. And 
the visitors whom the dean and Lady 
Augusta delighted to receive comprised 
every class of society, from their royal 
mistress and her children to great bands 
of working men, whom it was an espe- 
cial pleasure to Arthur Stanley to es- 
cort over the abbey himself, picking out 
and explaining the monuments most in- 
teresting tothem. Every phase of opin- 
ion, every variety of religious belief, above 
ali those who most widely differed from 
their host, were cordially welcomed in the 
hospitalities of the deanery ; and the circle 
which gathered in its drawing-rooms, es- 
pecially on Sunday evenings after the 
service in the abbey, was singularly char- 
acteristic and unique. At the same time 
the spare rooms of the house were cease- 
lessly filled with a succession of guests, to 
meet whom the most appropriate parties 
were always invited, or who were urged 
by the dean unrestrainedly to invite their 
own friends, especially the now aged 
aunt, his mother’s sister, long the sur- 
vivor, as he expressed it, “of a blessed 
brotherhood and sisterhood.” 

Greater, too, than the interest of all his 
other homes, was that which Stanley 
found in the abbey of Westminster — 
“the royal and national sanctuary which 
has for centuries enshrined the manifold 
glories of the kingdom” —of which he 
was now the natural guardian and care- 
taker. There are those who have smiled 
at the eagerness he occasionally displayed 
to obtain the burial of an illustrious per- 
son in the abbey against all opposition. 
There are those who have been incapable 
of understanding his anxiety to guard 
and keep the abbey as it had been deliv- 
ered to him; wisely objecting even to 
give uniformity to a rudely patched pave- 
ment, on account of the picturesqueness 
and the human interest attached to its 
variations of color and surface; delight- 
ing in the characteristics of his choir 
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projecting. into the nave, like the coro of 
a Spanish cathedral;* carefully, even 
fiercely, repelling any attempt to show 
more deference to the existing monu- 
ments of one age than of another, each 
being a portion of history in itself, and 
each, when once placed there, having be- 
come a portion of the history of the ab- 
bey, never to be displaced. The careful 
collecting and replacing of the fragments 
of the reredos of St. Michael’s altar, the 
curious bringing together of tiny frag- 
ments of lost screens and altars in the 
Chapter House, are marks of his tender 
care for the minutest details of the abbey, 
which it was his great object to preserve, 
to enrich, but never under any false pre- 
text of “restoration,” or improvement, to 
change. How enraptured he was to dis- 
cover the monogram of Izaak Walton 
scratched by the angler himself upon the 
tomb of Isaac Casaubon ; how delighted to 
describe the funeral of Henry V., in which 
his three chargers were led up to the altar 
as mourners behind his waxen effigy ; how 
enchanted to make any smallest discovery 
with regard to those to whom the more 
obscure monuments are erected, to trace 
out the whole history of “Jane Lister, 
dear childe,” who is buried in the cloisters, 
and upon whom he preached in one of his 
sermons to children; how pleased to an- 
swer some one who cavilled at the space 
allotted to the monument of Mrs. Grace 
Gethin, with the quotations referring to 
her in Congreve and D’lIsraeli! One of 
his last thoughts connected with outside 
life was the erection of a monument to 
mark “the common pit” into which the 
remains of the family and friends of the 
great Protector were thrown at the Res- 
toration. 

At Westminster Stanley preached more 
often than he had ever done before; but 
two classes of his sermons there will be 
especially remembered — those on Inno- 
cents’ Day to children, so ea | 
congenial to one whose character had al- 
ways been so essentially that of the “ pure 
in heart,” and those on the deaths of 
illustrious Englishmen, often preached in 
the abbey, even when those commemo- 


* It was painful to those who knew the dean well to 
see a letter in the 7zmes afew days after his death, 
urging that the destruction of the choir —the thing of 
all others he most deprecated — should be carried out 


* asa memorial of him! Those who wish to know what 


he really desired for his abbey have only to read the 
preface to his ** Memorials of Westminster,’’ express- 
ing his anxious suggestion of a cloister for the reception 
of future monuments, inclosing the Jewel Tower, on 
the present site of Abingdon Street, to face the Palace 
of Westminster on one side, and the College Garden 
on the other. 
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rated were not to repose there. “ Charity, 
Liberality, Toleration,” these became 
more than ever the watchwords of his 
teaching, of his efforts to inculcate the 
spirit that would treat all who follow 
Christ as brothers, by whatever path they 
might be approaching him, and by what- 
ever hedges they might be divided. His 
last utterance in the abbey, on Saturday, 
July 9, was on the text, “ Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God,”—one of his course of 
sermons on the beatitudes. In every- 
thing his precept was that of the aged St. 
John —“ Little children, love one an- 
other.” 

The thought of the abbey recalls the 
Jerusalem Chamber and the meetings with- 
in its walls of the Lower House of Con- 
vocation, in which the dean so frequently 
spoke, often perhaps in too vehement de- 
fence of a cause or a person he thought 
to be unjustly oppressed, often perhaps 
incurring the silent censure of many a 
remote country parsonage by the expres- 
sions of his opinions, but ever with kindl 
feelings towards those from whom he dif- 
fered the most, and who, when they knew 
him well, seldom failed to love and ap- 
preciate him. Through life the exempli- 
fication of Christian catholicity in his own 
person, Stanley could hardly help taking 
part with those who were attacked, when- 
ever he saw that religious animosity was 
excited. ‘“ Charity suffereth long and is 
kind ” was never cheost Som his thoughts, 
and led him to be ever the champion of 
the persecuted, of Tractarians in early 
life, as afterwards of the writers in 
“ Essays and Reviews,” and of Bishop 
Colenso. 

Next to the immediate concerns of his 
abbey, was Stanley occupied by the wel- 
fare of the poor around him, whom he 
tried without ceasing to raise, cheer, and 
enliven, sending many a mental sunbeam 
into a dismal home by the thought of his 
annual flower show and its prizes, and 
taking great personal interest in the 
asighboriag hospital and its work. In 
all his efforts for the people of Westmin- 
ster, the dean was ably seconded by Lady 
Augusta. His desire to benefit the work- 
ing classes was also shared by his elder 
sister Mary, who, in a direction quite in- 
dependent of his own, was unceasingly 
employed in trying to find employment 
for the poor, to teach them provident 
habits, and to improve their homes. At 
one time she undertook the anxiety of a 
large contract to supply the army with 
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shirts in order to give employment to a 
eat number of poor women. Latterly 
er wonderful powers of organization 
always enabled her to deal with vast num- 
bers, but it had taken long years of per- 
sonal work amongst the people to acquire 
her experience, as well as the respect and 
confidence which contributed so much to 
the success of her schemes for their good. 
Of all these, the most important was the 
penny bank, opened once a week in a 
little court at the back of a house in York 
Street, Westminster, and managed per- 
sonally by Miss Stanley for more than 
twenty-five years ; having as many as one 
thousand depositors at a time. The un- 
dertaking was indescribably laborious, 
especially during the annual audit week 
in December, when every single account 
had to be compared with that in the 
ledger. In itself, this ledger was a study 
—the dates for the whole half year on 
one page (to save turning over), the blot- 
ting paper stitched in between each leaf 
(to save blotting), for in dealing with such 
large numbers every instant of time saved 
was of importance. No less remarkable 
was the simple but ingenious device by 
which the visits of her numerous clients 
were distributed equally over the three 
hours that she sat at the receipt of cus- 
tom, so that each should be speedily 
served, and that there should be no undue 
crowding at one time. Mary Stanley 
would invite four or five ladies, before the 
people arrived, to come and tie up flowers 
for them in bunches. Many hundreds of 
nosegays were thus prepared, and it is 
remembered how anxious she was that 
they should be fre¢tily arranged, for “I 
want to give my people what is beautiful, 
and what is worth doing at all is worth 
doing wel/.” Her invariable patience, 
quickness, and good-humor with the peo- 
ple rendered what would have been im- 
possible to many, comparatively easy to 
Mary Stanley; but a brave heart was also 
required, and a friend who thought of 
starting a similar bank in another part of 
London, and came to her with all its dan- 
gers and difficulties, recalls the energy 
with which she closed the discussion: 
“ My dear, if you stand counting the dif- 
ficulties when there is a good work before 
you, you will never do anything that is 
worth doing all your life! Only begin, 
begin, begin, and the difficulties will 
all disappear.” Under other superinten- 
dence and in another house the penny 
bank founded by Mary Stanley still flour- 
ishes in Westminster, a memorial of her 
energy, kindliness, and wisdom. 





Dean Stanley’s marriage with the de- 
voted attendant of the Duchess-of Kent, 
whom the queen honored with unvaried 
kindness and friendship, had brought him 
into constant communication with the 
court, to which the outward tie had been 
drawn closer by his appointment of deputy 
clerk of the closet, chaplain to the queen, 
and chaplain to the Prince of Wales. He 
was summoned every year to take part in 
the services which commemorate at Frog- 
more the death of the beloved prince 
consort. It was after representing her 
royal mistress at the marriage of the 
Duke of Edinburgh in the bitter Russian 
cold of January, 1874, that Lady Augusta 
Stanley received the chill from which she 
never recovered. A long interval of 
hopes and fears, another year of sad 
forebodings and farewells, and, on Ash 
Wednesday, 1876, one of the happiest of 
earthly unions was severed by her death 
at Westminster. 


The sunshine of the heart was dead, 

The glory of the home was fled, 

The smile that made the dark world bright, 
The love that made all duty light. 


For five years Arthur Stanley was left 
to fulfil his appointed task alone. Aftera 
time he was full of interest still, his men- 
tal activity was as great as ever, and he 
was always full of work. Sometimes 
when he was in the society of those 
whose thoughts met his, some of his old 
animation and cheerfulness returned ; for 
a few months the kindly welcome and 
friendship shown to him during a visit to 
the United States almost seemed to make 
him happy; and he ever gratefully recog- 
nized and reciprocated the loving atten- 
tion with which his home was cared for 
by his wife’s sister and her cousin, who 
had been more than a sister. But his 
friends saw him change more and more 
every year—his hair became gray, his 
figure became bent, his voice became fee- 
ble; and after the death of his dear sister 
Mary, in the spring of 1880, had loosened 
another of his closest ties to earth, he 
seemed to be only waiting for a summons 
which could not be very far off. In speak- 
ing of what he would do in the future, he 
now always said, “Ii I am still here,” and 
he looked at places as if for the last time. 

On Good Friday he preached upon the 
words, “ Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.’ He said he had 
preached the same sermon in the same 
pulpit at that season ten years before, and 
he would like to preach it once again. 
The way in which he said “once again” 
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sent a thrill of sadness through all who 
heard it. 

On Saturday, July 9, during one of his 
sermons on the beatitudes, he was taken 
ill in the abbey, and though there were 
few who believed in danger till within 
some hours of the end, all through the 
week which followed he was being led 
gently and painlessly to the entrance of 
the dark valley, and on July 18, just be- 
fore the abbey clock struck the hour of 
midnight, surrounded by almost all those 
he most loved on earth, his spirit passed 
away. 

In speaking of his dear Westminster, 
the sense of his last words was, “I have 
labored amidst many frailties and with 
much weakness to make this institution 
more and more the great centre of reli- 
gious and national life in a truly liberal 
spirit.” 

This was the characteristic of his ex- 
istence; thus, in most loving reverence, 
should he be remembered. 

AuGustus J. C. HARE. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
IN TRUST. 


THE STORY OF A LADY AND HER LOVER. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
GOING AWAY. 


But this was not the first time that 
Anne had been driven out of patience by 
the suggestions of her little sister. When 
Rose had gone away, she calmed down by 
degrees and gradually got back her self- 
possession. What did Rose know about 
this matter or any other matter in which 
serious things like the heart, like love and 
the larger concerns of life were involved? 
She knew about superficial things, having 
often a keen power of observation, Anne 
knew; but the other matters .were too 
high for her. Her unawakened mind 
could not comprehend them. How could 
she have found a way of seeing into Cos- 
mo’s heart which was denied to Anne? 
It was impossible; the only thing that 
could make her believe in Rose’s superior 
penetration was that, Anne felt, she did 
not herself understand Cosmo as she had 
thought she did, and was perplexed about 
his course of action, and anxious as to the 
motives which she could not believe to 
have been anything but fine and noble. 
Though his coming had brought her back 
to something of her original faith, yet she 





had been checked and chilled without ad- 
mitting it to herself. All that we can 
conceive of perfection is, perhaps, what 
we would have done ourselves in certain 
circumstances, or, at least, what we would 
have wished to do, what we might have 
been capable of in the finest combination 
of motives and faculties ; and whatsoever 
might be the glozes with which she ex- 
plained his behavior to herself, Anne 
knew very well that this was not how Cos- 
mo had behaved. She could not think of 
his conduct as carrying out any ideal, and 
here accordingly was the point in which 
her mind was weak and subject to attack. 
But after a while she laughed, or tried to 
laugh at herself; “As if Rose could 
know!” she said, and settled down to ar- 
range her papers again, and finally to 
write to Cosmo, which was her way of 
working off her fright and returning to 
herself. 

“Rose has been talking to me and ad- 
vising me,” she wrote. “She has been 
telling me what I ought todo. And the 
chief point of all is about you. She 
thinks, as we are both poor now, that I 
ought to release you from our engage- 
ment, and so ‘give us both another 
chance,’as she says. Itis wonderful the 
worldly wisdom that is in my little sister. 
She thinks that you and I could both use 
this ‘chance’ to our own advantage, and 
find some one else who is well off as a 
fitter mate for our respective poverties. 
Is it the spirit of the time of which we all 
hear so much that suggests wisdom like 
this even in the nursery? It makes me 
open my eyes and feel myself a fool. And 
she does it all in such innocence, with her 
dear little chin turned up, and everything 
about her so smooth and childlike; she 
suggests these villanies with the air of a 
good little girl saying her lesson. I can- 
not be sure that it amused me, for you 
know I am always a little, as you say, az 
grand sérieux ; but for you who have a 
sense of humor, I am afraid it would be 
very amusing. I wonder, if the people she 
advises for their good took Rose at her 
word, whether she would be horrified? I 
hope and believe she would. And as for 
you, Cosmo, I trust you will let me know 
when you want to be freed from your en- 
gagement. I am afraid it would take that 
to convince me. I cannot think of you, 
even, from any level but your own, and as 
that is above mine how could it be com- 
prehensible to Rose? This calculation 
would want trigonometry (is not that the 
science ?), altogether out of my power. 
Give me a hint from yourself, dear Cos- 








mo, when that moment arrives. I shall 
know you have such a motive for it as 
will make it worthy of you.” 

When she had written this she was re- 
lieved: though perhaps the letter might 
never be sent to its address. In this way 
her desk was full of scraps which she had 
written to Cosmo for the relief of her 
mind rather than the instruction of his. 
Perhaps, if her confidence in him had 
been as perfect as she thought, she would 
have sent them allto him. They were all 
appeals to the ideal Cosmo who was her 
real lover, confidences in him, references 
to his understanding and sympathy, which 
never would have failed had he been what 
she thought. This had been the charm 
and delight of her first and earliest aban- 
donment of heart and soul to her love. 
But as one crisis came after another, or 
rather since the last crisis came which 
had supplied such cruel tests, Anne had 
grown timid of letting all these outpour- 
ings reach his eyes; though she continued 
to write them all the same, and they re- 
lieved her own heart. When she had 
done this now, her mind regained its se- 
renity. What a wonder was little Rose! 
Where had the child learned all that 
“store of petty maxims,” all those sug- 
gestions of prudence? Anne smiled to 
herself with the indulgence which we all 
have for a child. Some people of a rough 
kind are amused by hearing blasphemies, 
oaths which have no meaning as said by 
her, come out of a child’s lips. It was 
with something of the same kind of feel- 
ing that Anne received her little sister’s 
recommendations. They did not amuse 
her indeed, but yet impressed her as 
something ludicrous, less to be blamed 
than to be smiled at, not calling forth any 
real exercise of judgment, nor to be con- 
sidered as things serious enough to be 
judged at all. 

The packing up kept the house in com- 
motion, and it was curious how little feel- 
ing there was, how little of the desolation 
of parting, the sense of breaking up a 
long-established home. The pleasure of 
freedom and expectations of a new life 
were great even with Mrs. Mountford; 
and Rose’s little decorous sorrow had long 
ago worked itself out. “Some natural 
tears she dropped, but wiped them soon.” 
And it did not give these ladies any great 
pang to leave Mount. They were not 
leaving it really, they said to themselves. 
So long as the furniture was there, which 
was Mrs. Mountford’s, it was still their 
house, though the walls of it belonged to 
‘Heathcote — and then, if Heathcote 
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“came forward,” as Mrs. Mountford, at 
least, believed he would do—— Rose 
did not think anything at all about this. 
At first, no doubt, it had appeared to her 
as rather a triumph, to win the affections 
of the heir of entail, and to have it in her 
power to assume the position of head of 
the house, as her mother had done. But 
as the sniff of the freshening breeze came 
to her from the unseen seas on which she 
was about to launch forth, Rose began to 
feel more disdain than pleasure for such 
easy triumphs. Cousin Heathcote was 
handsome, but he was elderly — thirty- 
five! and she was only eighteen. No 
doubt there were finer things in the un- 
known than any she had yet caught sight 
of; and what was Mount? a mere sim- 
ple country house, not half so grand as 
Meadowlands — that the possible posses- 
sion of it in the future should so much 
please a rich girl with a good fortune and 
everything in her favor. Leaving home 
did not really count for much in her mind, 
as she made her little individual prepara- 
tions. The future seemed her own, the 
past was not one way or another. And 
having given her sister the benefit of her 
advice with such decision, she felt herself 
still more able to advise Keziah, who cried 
as she put up Miss Rose’s things. On 
the whole, perhaps, there was more fel- 
lowship between Keziah and Rose, than 
the little maid felt with the more serious 
Anne, who was so much older than her- 
self, though the same age. 

“I would not have married Saymore if 
I had been you,” said Rose. “ You will 
never know anything more than Hunston 
all your life now, Keziah. You should 
have come with me into the world. At 
Mount, or in a little country place, how 
could you ever see anybody? You have 
had no choice at all—Jim, whom you 
never could have married, and now old 
Saymore. I suppose your aunt thinks it 
is a great thing for you—but I don’t 
think it a great thing. If you had come 
with us, you might have done so much 
better. I wish you had consulted me sd 

“So do I, Miss Rose,” said Keziah, 
dropping tears into the box, which, for- 
tunately, contained only boots and shoes, 
and articles which would not mark. “ Oh! 
I wish I had talked to you at the very 
first! but I was distracted like, Miss 
Rose, about poor Jim, and I couldn’t 
think of anything else.” 

“ That was nonsense,” said Rose; “ that 
was always quite out of the question; 
how could you have married a poor la- 
borer after having been used to live with 
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us, and have every comfort? It would 
have killed you, Keziah; you were never 
very strong, you know; and only think! 
you that have had fires in your room, and 
nice luncheons three or four times a day, 
how could you ever live upon a bit of 
bacon and weak tea, like the women in 
the cottages? You never could have 
married him.” 

“That is what aunt used to tell me,” 
said Keziah faintly; “she said I should 
have been the first to repent — but then 
Miss Anne ——” 

“Qh, never mind Miss Anne — she is 
so romantic. She never thinks about 
bread and butter,” said Rose. “Jim is 
out of the question, and there is no use 
thinking of him; but old Saymore is just 
as bad,” said the little oracle; “I am 
not sure that he isn’t the worse of the 
two.” 

“Do you think so, Miss Rose?” said 
Keziah wistfully. It was an ease to her 
mind to have her allegiance to Jim spoken 
of so lightly. Anne had treated it as a 
solemn matter, as if it were criminal to 
“ break it off ;” whereas Keziah’s feeling 
was that she had a full right to choose for 
herself in the matter. But old Saymore 
was a different question. If she could 
have had the Black Bull without him, no 
doubt it would have been much better. 
And now there was a rainbow glimmer of 
possible glories better even than the 
Black Bull passing over her path! She 
looked up with tears in her eyes. Some- 
thing pricked her for her disloyalty to 
Miss Anne, but Miss Rose ‘was “ more 
comforting like.” Perbaps this wiser 
counsellor would even yet see some solu- 
tion to the question, so that poor old Say- 
more might be left out of it. 

“I think,”? said Rose with decision, 
“that suppose I had been engaged to any 
one, when I left Mount, I should have 
given it up. I should have said: ‘I am 
going into the world. I don’t know what 
may be best now; things will be so very 
different. Of course, I don’t want to be 
disagreeable, but I must do the best for 
myself.” And anybody of sense would 
have seen it and consented to it,” said 
Rose. “Of course you must always do 
the best you can for yourself.” 

“Yes, Miss Rose,” said Keziah. This 
chimed with her own profoundest in- 
Stincts. “ But then there’s mother and 
the boys. Mother was to be in the 
kitchen, and Johnny in the stable, and 
little Tom bred up for a waiter. It was 
setting them all up in the world, aunt 
said.” 





“ All that may be very well,” said Rose. 
“Of course it is always right to be kind 
to your mother and the rest. But remem- 
ber that your first duty is always to your- 
self. And if you like to come with me, I 
am to have a maid all to myself, Keziah ; 
and you would soon find some one better 
than old Saymore, if you wanted to marry. 
You may be very sure of that.” 

With this Rose marched away, very 
certain that she had given the best of | 
vice to the little maid. But Keziah re- 
mained doubtful, weeping freely into the 
trunk which held the boots and shoes. 
After all there remained “ mother and the 
boys ” to think of, who would not be bet- 
tered by any such means of doing the 
best for herself as Rose had pointed out. 
Keziah thought, perhaps it would be bet- 
ter after all to submit the question once 
more to Miss Anne, before her final de- 
cision was given forth. 

The other servants were affected by 
the breaking up more in Keziah’s way 
than with any dismal realization in their 
own persons of a conclusion to this chap- 
ter of life. They had all “characters” 
that would procure them new places 
wherever they went; for Mrs. Mount- 
ford had not tolerated any black sheep. 
And as for old Saymore, he was greatly 
elated by his approaching landlordship, 
and the marriage which he hoped was 
settled. He was not aware of Rose’s in- 
terference, nor of the superior hopes 
which she had dangled before his bride. 
“‘T don’t need to say as I’m sorry to leave, 
sir,” Saymore said to Mr. Loseby, who 
settled his last bills; “and sorry, very 
sorry, for the occasion. Master was a 
gentleman as seemed to have many years’ 
life in him, and to be cut off like that is a 
lesson to us all. But the living has to 
think of themselves, sir, when all’s done 
as can be done to show respect for the 
dead. And I don’t know as I could have 
had a finer opening. I will miss a deal as 
I’ve had here, Mr. Loseby. The young 
ladies I’ll ever take the deepest interest 
in. I’ve seen ’em grow up, and it'll al- 
ways be a ’appiness to see them, and you 
too, sir, as has always been most civil, at 
my ’otel. But though there’s a deal to re- 
gret there’s something on the other side 
to be thankful for, and we're told as every- 
thing works together for the best.” 

This was the idea very strong in the 
mind of the house. As the landlord of 
the Black Bull holds a higher position in 
the world than even the most trusted of 
butlers, so the position of Mrs. Cook, as 
henceforward housekeeper and virtual 





mistress of Mount, was more dignified 
than when she was only at the head of 
the kitchen; and Worth, if she did not 
gain in dignity, had at Icast the same 
compensation as her mistress, and looked 
forward to seeing the world, and having a 
great deal of variety in her life. They all 
said piously that everything worked to- 
gether for the best. So that poor Mr. 
Mountford was the cause of a great deal 
of gratification to his fellow-creatures 
without knowing or meaning it, when his 
horse put his foot into that rabbit-hole. 
The harm he did his favorite child scarce- 
ly counted as against the advantage he 
did to many of his dependents. Such are 
the compensations in death as in life. 

But it was December before they got 
away. After all it turned out that “ moth- 
er and the boys” had more weight with 
Keziah than Rose’s offer, and the promise 
of superior advantage in the future; and 
she was left in the cottage she came from, 

reparing her wedding things, and learn- 
ing by daily experiment how impossible it 
would have been to content herself with a 


similar cottage, weak tea, bad butter, and 
fat bacon, instead of the liberal révzme of 
the servants’ hall, which Rose had freely 
and graphically described as meaning 


“three or four nice luncheons a day.” 
The Mountfords finally departed with 
very little sentiment ; everything was pro- 
vided for, even the weekly wreath on the 
grave, and there was nothing for any one 
to reproach herself with. Anne, as usual, 
was the one who felt the separation most. 
She was going to Cosmo’s constant so- 
ciety, and to the enjoyment of many 
things she had pined for all her life. Yet 
the visionary wrench, the total rending 
asunder of life and all that was implied in 
it, affected her more than she could say — 
more than, in the calm of the others, there 
seemed any reason for. She went out 
the day before for a long farewell walk, 
while Rose was still superintending her 
packing. Anne made a long round 
through the people in the village, glad 
that the women should cry, and that there 
should be some sign here at least of more 
natural sentiment — and into the rectory, 
where she penetrated to the rector’s 
study, and was standing by him with her 
hand upon his arm betore he was aware. 
“ I have come to say good-bye,” she said 
— looking at him with a smile, yet tears 
in her eyes. 

The rector rose to his feet hastily and 
took her into his arms. ‘God bless you, 
my dear child! but you might have been 
sure I would have come to see the last of 
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you, to bid you farewell at the carriage 
door ——” , 

“Yes,” said Anne, clinging to her old 
friend, “ but that is not like good-bye here, 
is it? where I have always been allowed 
to come to you, all my life.” 

“ And always shall!” cried the rector, 
“ whenever you want me, howsoever I can 
be of any use to you!” 

The curate came in while they were 
still clinging to each other, talking, as 
people will do when their hearts are full, 
of one who was no longer to be bidden 
good-bye — the rector’s wife, for whom he 
went mourning always, and who had been 
fond of Anne. Thus she said her fare- 
well both to the living and the dead. 
Charley walked solemnly by her side up 
to the park gates. He did not say much; 
his heart was as heavy as lead in his 
breast. “I don’t know how the world is 
to go on without you,” he said; “but I 
suppose it will, all the same.” 

“ After a while it will not make much 
difference,” said Anne. 

“‘] suppose nothing makes much differ- 
ence after a while,” the curate said; and 
at the park gates he said good-bye. “I 
shall be at the train to-morrow — but you 
don’t want me to go to all the other places 
with you,” he said with a sigh; “and it is 
of no use telling you, Anne, as my father 
did, that, night or day, I am at your ser- 
vice whenever you may want me— you 
know that.” 

“ Yes, I know it,” she said, giving him 
her hand; but she was glad that he had 
left her free to visit some other sacred 
places alone. 

Then, as he went back drearily to the 
parish in which lay all his duty, his work 
in the world, but which would be so mel- 
ancholy with Mount shut up and silent, 
she went lightly over the frosty grass, 
which crackled under her feet, to the 
beeches, to visit them once more and 
think of her tryst under them. How dif- 
ferent they were now! She remembered 
the soft air of summer, the full greenness 
of the foliage, the sound of voices all 
charmed and sweet with the genial heat of 
August. How different now! Everything 
at her feet lay frost-bound; the naked 
branches overhead were white with rime. 
Nothing was stirring in the wintry world 
about save the blue smoke from the house 
curling lazily far off through the anatomy 
of the leafless trees. This was where she 
had sat with Cosmo talking, as if talk 
would never have an end. As she stood 
reflecting over this with a certain sad- 
ness, not sure, though she would see 
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Cosmo to-morrow, that she ever would 
talk again as she had talked then, pouring 
forth the whole of her heart, Anne was 
aware of a step not far off crackling upon 
a fallen branch. She turned round has- 
tily and saw Heathcote coming toward 
her. It was not a pleasant surprise. 

“You are saying good-bye,” he said; 
“and I am an intruder. Pardon me; I 
strayed this way by accident ——” 

“ Never mind,” said Anne; “ yes, I am 
saying good-bye.” 

“ Which is the last word you should say, 
with my will.” 

“ Thanks, Cousin Heathcote, you are 
very good. I know how kind you have 
been. If I seem to be ungrateful,” said 
Anne, “it is not that I don’t feel it, but 
only that my heart is full.” 

“T know that,” he said, “very well. I 
was not asking any gratitude. The only 
thing that I feel I Sete a right to do is to 
grumble, because everything was settled, 
everything! before I had a chance.” 

“That is your joke,” said Anne, with a 
smile ; and then, after a time, she added, 
“Will you take me to the spot, as far as 
you remember it, the very spot —— ” 

“] know,” he said ; and they went away 
solemnly side by side, away from that spot 
consecrated to love and all its hopeful 
memories, crossing together the crisp ice- 
bound grass. The old house rose up in 
front of them against the background of 
earth and sky, amid the clustering dark- 
ness of the leafless branches. It was all 
silent, nothing visible of the life within, 
except the blue smoke rising faintly 
through the air, which was so still. They 
said little as they went along by the great 
terrace and the lime avenue, avoiding the 
flower garden, now so bare and brown. 
The winter’s chill had paralyzed every- 
thing. “The old house will be still a 
little more sad to-morrow,” Heathcote 
said. 

“TI don’t think it ought to be. You 
have not the affection for it which you 
might have had, had you known it better ; 
but some time or other it will blossom for 
you and begin another life.” 

He shook his head. “ May I bring 
Edward to see you in Park Lane? Ed- 
ward is my other life,” he said, “and you 
will see how little strength there is in 
that.” 

“ But, Cousin Heathcote, you must not 
speak so. Why should you? You are 
young ; life is all before a man at your 
age.” 

“Who told you that?” he said, with a 
smile, “That is one of your feminine 





delusions. An old fellow of thirty-five, 
when he is an old fellow, is as old as 
Methusaleh, Anne. He has seen every- 
thing and exhausted everything. This is 
the truc age at which all is vanity. If he 
catches a new interest and begins to hope 
for a renewal of his heart, something is 
sure to come in and stop him. He is 
frustrated and all his opportunities balked 
as in my own case, or something else hap- 
pens. I know you think a great deal more 
of our privileges than they deserve.” 

“We are taught to do so,” said Anne, 
“ We are taught that all our best time is 
when we are young, but that it is different 
with a man. A man, so to speak, never 
grows old.” 

“ One knows what that means. He is 
supposed to be able to marry at any age. 
And so he is—somebody. But, if you 
will reflect, few men want to marry some- 
body. They want to marry one individual 
person, who, so far as my experience 
goes, is very often, most generally I 
should say, not for them. Do you think it 
is aconsolation for the man who wants to 
marry Ethelinda, that probably Walbur- 

ha might have him if he asked her? I 
on’t see it. You see how severely his- 
torical 1 am in my names.” 

“They are both Mountford names,” 
said Anne; “but very severe — archzo- 
logical, rather than historical.” And then 
they came out on the other side and were 
silent, coming to the broad stretch of the 
park on which Mr. Mountford’s accident 
took place. They walked along very 
silently with a sort of mournful fellowship 
between them. So far as this went there 
was nobody in the world with whom Anne 
could feelso much incommon. His mind 
was full of melancholy recollections as he 
walked along the crisp and crackling 
grass. He seemed to see the quiet even- 
ing shadows, the lights in the windows, 
and to hear the tranquil voice of the fa- 
ther of the family pointing out the wel- 
come, which the old house seemed to 
give: and then the stumble, the fall, the 
cry ; and the long, long watch in the dark, 
so near help — the struggles of the horse 
— the stillness of the huddled heap which 
could scarcely be identified from the 
horse, in the fatal gloom. When they 
came to the spot they stood still, as over 
agrave. There were still some marks of 
the horse’s frantic hoofs in the heavy 
grass. 

“Was it long?” he said. “The time 
seemed years to me — but I suppose it was 
not an hour.” 

“They thought only about half an 
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hour,” said Anne, in a low, reverential 
voice. 

“ A few minutes were enough,” Heath- 
cote said, and again there was a silence. 
He took her hand, scarcely knowing what 
he did. 

“We are almost strangers,” he said ; 
“but this one recollection will bind us 
together, will it not, for all our lives?” 

Anne gave a soft pressure to his hand, 
partly in reply, partly in gratitude. Her 
eyes were full of tears, her voice choked. 
“]T hope he had no time to think,” she 
said. 

“A moment, but no more. I feel sure 
that after that first cry, and one groan, 
there was no more.” 

She put down her veil and wept silently 
as they went back to the house. Mrs. 
Mountford all the time was sitting with 
Rose in her bedroom watching Worth as 
she packed all the favorite knick-knacks, 
which make a lady’s chamber pretty and 
home-like. She liked tocarry these trifles 


about, and she was interested and anxious 
about their careful packing. Thus it was 
only the daughter whom he had wronged 
who thought of the dead father on the 
last day which the family spent at Mount. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A NEW BEGINNING. 


For people who are well off, not to say 
rich, and who have no prevailing anxie- 
ties to embitter their life, and who take an 
interest in what is going on around them, 
London is a pleasant place enough, even 
in December. And still more is Park 
Lane a pleasant place. To see the red 
wintry sunshine lighting up the misty ex- 
panse of the Park, the brisk pedestrians 
going to and fro under the bare trees, the 
carriages following each other along the 
broad road, the coveys of pretty chil- 
dren and neat nursemaids, and all the 
flood of prosperous life that flows along, 
leisurely in the morning, crowding in the 
afternoons, is very pleasant to the unini- 
tiated. All the notable people that are to 
be found in London at that period, appear- 
ing now and then, and a great many peo- 
ple who get lost to sight in the throngs of 
the season, but are more worth seeing 
than even those throngs, were pointed out 
to the ladies by the two cicerones who took 
them in hand to enlighten their ignorance. 
The house they had was one of those 
small houses with large, ample bow-win- 
dows to the drawing-rooms, which give a 
sort of rustic, irregular simplicity to this 
street of the rich. Those people who are 
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happy and well off and live in Park Lane, 
must be, as it has always seemed to me, 
happier and more well off than people any- 
where else. They must be amused be- 
sides, which is no small addition to happi- 
ness. Even Anne felt that to sit at that 
window all day long would be a pleasant 
way of occupying a day. The misty dis- 
tance, penetrated by the red rays of sun- 
shine, was a kind of poem, relieved by 
the active novelty of the animated fore- 
ground, the busy passengers, the flood 
and high tide of life. How different from 
the prospect over the park at Mount, 
where Charley Ashley on the road, com- 
ing up from the rectory, was something 
to look at, and an occasional friend with 
him the height of excitement! The red 
rays made the mist brighter and brighter; 
the crowd increased; the carriages went 
faster; and then the sun waned and got 
low and went out in a bank of cloud, and 
the lamps were all lighted in the misty 
twilight, but still the crowd went on. The 
ladies sat at the window and were amused, 
as by a scene in a play; and then to 
think that “all the pictures,” by which 
Anne meant the National Gallery, were 
within reach — and many another wonder, 
of which they had been able to snatch a 
hasty glance once a year, or not so often 
as once a year, but which was now daily 
at their hand; and even later, but yet im- 
portant, the shops behind all, in which 
everything that was interesting was to be 
found. Rose and her mother used to 
like, when they had nothing better and 
more important to buy, to go to the Jap- 
anese shop, and turn over the quaint 
articles there. Everything was new to 
them, as if they had come from the South 
Seas. But the newest of all was this 
power of doing something whenever they 
pleased, finding something to look at, 
something to hear, something to buy. 
The power of shopping is in itself an end- 
less delight to country ladies. Nothing 
to do but to walk into a beautiful big 
place, with obsequious people ready to 
bring you whatever you might want, grace- 
ful young women putting on every re 4 
of mantle to please you, bland men unfold- 
ing the prettiest stuffs, the most charmin 

dresses. The amusement thus afforde 

was unending. Even Anne liked it, 
though she was so highflown. Very dif- 
ferent from the misty walk through their 
own park to ask after some sick child, or 
buy postage stamps at the village post- 
office. This was about all that could be 
done at Mount. But London was endless 
in its variety. And then there was sight. 
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seeing such as never could be managed 
when people came up to town only for a 
month in the season. Mr. Mountford in- 
deed had been impatient at the mere idea 
that his family wanted to see St. Paul’s 
and the Tower, like rustics come to town 
for a holiday. Now they were free to do 
all this with nobody to interfere. 

And it was Cosmo who was their guide, 
philosopher, and friend in this new career. 
He had chosen their house for them, with 
which they were all so entirely pleased, 
and it was astonishing how often he found 
leisure to go with them here and there, 
explaining to them that his work was 
capable of being done chiefly in the morn- 
ing, and that those afternoon hours were 
not good for much. “ Besides, you know, 
the time of a briefless barrister is never 
of much importance,” he said with a 
laugh. Rose was very curious on this 
point. She questioned him a great deal 
more closely than Anne would have done. 
“ Are you really a briefless barrister, Mr. 
Douglas? What is a briefless barrister? 
Does that mean that you have no work at 
all to do?” she said. 


“Not very much. Sometimes I am 


junior with some great man who gets all 
the fees and all the reputation. 


Some- 
times an honest, trustful individual, with 
a wrong to be redressed, comes to ask my 
advice. This happens now and then, just 
to keep me from giving in altogether. It 
is enough to swear by, that is about all,” 
he said. 

“ Then it is not enough to live on,” said 
Rose, pushing her inquiries to the verge 
of rudeness. But Cosmo was not offended. 
He was indulgent to her curiosity of 
every kind. 

“No, not near enough to live on. I 
get other little things to do, you know — 
sometimes | write a little for the news- 
papers — sometimes I have a report to 
write or an inquiry to conduct. And 
sometimes a kind lady, a friend to the 
poor, will ask me out to dinner,” he said 
with a laugh. They were sitting at din- 
ner while this conversation was going on. 

“ But then, how could you——” Rose 
began, then stopped short and looked at 
her sister. ‘1 will ask you that after- 
ward,” she said. 

“ Now or afterward, your interest does 
me honor, and I shall do my best to satisfy 
you,” said Cosmo, with a bow of moc 
submission. He was more light-hearted, 
Anne thought, than she had ever seen 
him before ; and she was a little surprised 
by the amount of leisure he seemed to 
have. She had formed no idea of the 
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easy lite of the class of so-called poor 
men to which Cosmo belonged. Accord- 
ing to her ideas they were all toiling, lyin 

in wait for Fortune, working early po 
late, and letting no opportunity slip. She 
could have understood the patience, the 
weariness, the obstinate struggle of such 
lives ; but she could not understand how, 
being poor, they could get on so comfort- 
ably, and with so little strain, with leisure 
for everything that came in the way, and 
so many little luxuries. Anne was sur- 
prised by the fact that Cosmo could be- 
stow his afternoons upon their little expe- 
ditions, and go to the club when he left 
them, and be present at all the theatres 
when anything of importance was goin 

on, and altogether show so little trace of 
the pressure which she supposed his work 
could not fail to make upon him. He 
seemed indeed to have fewer claims upon 
his time than she herself had. Some- 
times she was unable to go out with the 
others, having letters from Mr. Loseby to 
answer, or affairs of the estate to look 
after; but Cosmo’s engagements were 
less pressing. How was it? she asked 
herself. Surely it was not in this way that 
men got to be judges, lord chancellors — 
all those great posts which had been in 
Anne’s mind since first she knew that her 
lover belonged to the profession of the 
law. That he must be aspiring to these 
heights seemed to her inevitable — and 
especially now, when she had lost all her 
money and there was no possible means 
of union for them, save in his success. 
But could success be won so easily? Was 
it by such simple means that men got to 
the top of the tree, or even reached as far 
as offices which were not the highest? 
These questions began to meet and be- 
wilder her very soon after their arrival, 
after the first pleasure of falling into easy 
constant intercourse with the man who 
loved her and whom she loved. At first 
it had been but too pleasant to see him 
continually, to get acquainted with the 
new world in which they were living, 
through his means, and to admire his 
knowledge of everything — all the people 
and all their histories. But by-and-b 

Anne’s mind began to get bewildered. 
She was only a woman and did not under- 
stand — nay, only a girl, and had no expe- 
rience. Perhaps it was possible, men got 
through their work by such a tremendous 
effort of power that the strain could only 
be kept up for a short period of time; 
perhaps — and this she felt was the most 
likely guess —it was her ignorance that 
did not understand anything about the 
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working of an accomplished mind, but ex- 
pected everything to go on in the jog-trot 
round of labor which was all she under- 
stood. Happy are the women who are 
content to think that all is well which they 
are told is well —and who can believe in 
their own ignorance and be confident in 
the better knowledge of the higher beings 
with whom they are connected. Anne 
could not do this — she abode as ina city 
of refuge in her own ignorance, and 
trusted in that to the fullest extent of her 
powers — but still her mind was confused 
and bewildered. She could not make it 
out. At the same time, however, she was 
quite incapable of Rose’s easy question- 
ing. She could not take Cosmo to task 
for his leisure, and ask him how he was 
employing it. When she heard her little 
sister’s interrogations she was _ half 
alarmed, half horrified. Fools rush in— 
she did not say this to herself, but some- 
thing like it was in her thoughts. 

After this particular dinner, however, 
Rose kept to her design very steadily. 
She beckoned Cosmo to come to her when 
he came up-stairs. Rose’s rise into im- 
portance since her father’s death had been 
one of the most curious incidents in the 
family history. It was not that she en- 
croached upon the sphere of Anne, who 
was supreme in the house as she had 
always been — almost more supreme now, 
as having the serious business in her 
hands; nor was she disobedient to her 
mother, who, on her side, was conscien- 
tiously anxious not to spoil the little heir- 
ess, or allow her head to be turned by her 
elevation. But Rose had risen somehow, 
no one could tell how. She was on the 
top of the wave —the successfulness of 
success was in her veins, exhilarating 
her, calling forth all her powers. Anne, 
though she had taken her own deposition 
with so much magnanimity, had yet been 
somewhat changed and subdued by it. 
The gentle imperiousness of her charac- 
ter, sympathetic yet naturally dominant, 
had been already checked by these re- 
verses. She had been stopped short in 
her life, and made to pause and ask of the 
world and the unseen those questions 
which, when once introduced into exist- 
ence, make it impossible to go on with 
the same confidence and straightforward 
rapidity again. But little Rose was full 
of confidence and curiosity and faith in 
herself. She did not hesitate either in 
advising or questioning the people around 
her. She had told Anne what she ought 
to do — and now she meant to tell Cosmo. 
She had no doubt whatever as to her 
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competence for it; and she liked the 
réle. ‘ 

‘*Come and sit here beside me,” she 
said. “I am going to ask you a great 
many questions. Was that all true that 
you told me at dinner, or was it your fun? 
Please tell me in earnest this time. I 
want so very much to know.” 

“It would have been poor fun; not 
much of a joke, I think. No, it was quite 
true.” 

“ All of it? About writing in the news- 
papers, and one person asking your ad- 
vice once in a way? And about ladies 
asking you out to dinner?” 

“Perhaps that would be a little too 
matter-of-fact. I have always had enough 
to pay for my dinner. Yes, I think I can 
say that much,” said Cosmo, with a laugh. 

“But that does not make very much 
difference,” said Rose. “Well, then! 
Now I must ask you another question. 
How did you think, Mr. Douglas, that 
you could marry Anne?” 

She spoke low, so that nobody else could 
hear, and looked him full in the face, with 
her seeming innocence. The question 


was so unexpected, and the questioner so 
unlike a person entitled to institute such 
examinations, that Cosmo was entirely 


taken by surprise. He gave an almost 
gasp of amazement and consternation, 
and, though he was not easily put out, his 
countenance grew crimson. 

“ How did 1 think I could You 
put a very startling question. I always 
knew I was entirely unworthy,” he stam- 
mered out. 

“But that isn’t what I meant a bit. 
Anne is awfully superior,” said Rose. “I 
always knew she was—but more than 
ever now. I am not asking you how you 
ventured to ask her or anything of that 
sort — but how did you think that you 
could marry, when you had only enough 
to be sure of paying for your own dinner? 
And I don’t mean either just at first, for 
of course you thought she would be rich. 
But when you knew that papa was so an- 
gry, and that everything was so changed 
for her, how could you think you could go 
on with it? It is that that puzzles me 
so.” 

Rose was seated in a low chair, busy 
with a piece of crewel work, from which 
she only raised her eyes now and then, to 
look him in the face with that little mat- 
ter-of-fact air, leaving him no loophole of 
sentiment to escape by. And he had 
taken another seat on a higher elevation, 
and had been stooping over her with a 
smile on his face, so altogether unsuspi- 
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cious of any attack that he had actuall 
no possibility of escape. The half-child- 
ish look paralyzed him; it was all he 
could do not to gape at her with open 
mouth of bewilderment and confusion. 
But her speech was a long one, and 
gave him a little time to get up his cour- 
age. 

"« You are very right,” he said. “I did 
not think you had so much judgment. 
How could I think of it—I cannot tell. 
It is presumption; it is wretched injus- 
tice to her—to think of dragging her 
down into my poverty.” 

“ But you do not seem a bit poor, Mr. 
Douglas — that is the funny thing —and 
‘om are not very busy or working very 

ard. I think it would ail be very nice 
for you, and very comfortable. But I 
cannot see, for my part,” said the girl 
tranquilly, “what you would do with 
Anne.” 

“ Those are questions which we do not 
discuss” — he was going to say “with 
little girls,” being angry — but he paused 
in time—“I mean which we can only 
discuss, Anne and I, between ourselves.” 

“Oh, Anne! she would never mind!” 
said Rose, with a certain contempt. 

“What is it that Anne would never 
mind?” said Mrs. Mountford. Anne was 
out of the room, and had not even seen 
this curious inquisition into the meaning 
of her betrothed. 

“ Nothing at all that is prudent, mam- 
ma. I was asking Mr. Douglas how he 
ever thought he would be able to get mar- 
ried, living such an easy life.” 

“Rose, are you out of your senses?” 
cried her mother, in alarm. “ You will 
not mind her, Mr. Douglas, she is only a 
child —and I am afraid she has been 
spoiled of late. Anne has always spoiled 
her; and since her dear papa has been 
gone, who kept us all right ——” 

Here Mrs. Mountford put her handker- 
chief lightiy to her eyes. It was her 
tribute to the occasion. On the whole 
she was finding her life very pleasant, and 
the pressure of the cambric to her eye- 
lids was the little easy blackmail to sor- 
row which she habitually paid. 

“She asks very pertinent questions,” 
said Cosmo, getting up from the stool of 
repentance upon which he had been 
placed, with something between a smile 
and a sigh. 

“ She always had a great deal of sense, 
though she is such a child,” said her 
mother fondly; “but, my darling, you 
must learn that you really cannot be al- 
lowed to meddle with things that don’t 





concern you. People always know their 
own affairs best.” 

At this moment Anne came back. 
When the subject of a discussion sud- 
denly enters the place in which it has been 
going on, it is strange how foolish every- 
body looks, and what a sense of wrong- 
doing is generally diffused in the atmo- 
sphere. They had been three together to 
talk, and she was but one. Cosmo, who, 
whatever he might do, or hesitate to do, 
had always the sense in him of what was 
best, the perception of moral beauty and 
ideal grace which the others wanted, 
looked at her as she came across the 
room with such compunctious tenderness 
in his eyes, as the truest lover in exist- 
ence could not have surpassed. He ad- 
mired and loved her, it seemed to him, 
more than he ever did before. And 
Anne was surprised at this look of re- 
newed and half-adoring love. It went 
through and through her like a sudden 
warm glow of sunshine, enveloping her 
in sudden warmthand consolation. What 
a wonderful glory, what a help and en- 
couragement in life to be loved like that! 
She smiled at him with the tenderest 
gratitude. Though there might be things 
in which he fell below the old ideal Cos- 
mo, to whom all those scraps of letters in 
her desk had been addressed — still life 
had great gladness in it which had this 
Cosmo to fall back upon. She returned 
to that favorite expression which some- 
times lately she had refrained even from 
thinking of, and with a glance called him 
to her, which she had done very, little of 
late. “1 want your advice about Mr. 
Loseby’s letter,” she said. And thus the 
first result of Rose’s cross-examination 
was to bring the two closer to each other. 
They went together into the inner roor} 
where Anne had her writing-table and all 
her business papers — and where they sat 
and discussed Mr. Loseby’s plans for the 
employment of money. “I would rather, 
far rather, do something for the estate 
with it,’ Anne said. “Those cottages! 
my father would have consented to have 
them, and Rose always took an interest 
in them, almost as great an interest as I 
did. She will be so well off, what does it 
matter? Comfort to those poor people is 
of far more importance than a little addi- 
tional money in the bank, for that is what 
it comes to—not even money to spend; 
we have plenty of that.” 

“You do not seem to think that all this 
should have been for yourself, Anne. Is 
it possible? It is more than I could have 
believed.” 
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“Dear Cosmo,” said Anne apologeti- 
cally, “you know I have never known 
what it is to be poor. I don’t under- 
stand it. I am intellectually convinced, 
you know, that I am a beggar and Rose 

as everything; but otherwise it does not 
have the slightest effect upon me. I 
don’t understand it. No, I am not a beg- 
gar. I have five hundred a year.” 

“ Till that little girl comes of age,” he 
said, with an accent of irritation which 
alarmed Anne. She laid her soft hand 


upon his to calm him. 

“You like Rose well enough, Cosmo; 
you have been so kind to her, taking her 
Don’t be angry; it is not 


everywhere. 
her fault.” 

“No, it is my fault,” he said. “I am 
at the bottom of all the mischief. It 
is I who have spoiled your life. She has 
been talking to me, that child, and with 
the most perfect reason. She says how 
could I think of marrying Anne, if I was 
so poor? She is quite right, my dearest; 
how could I think of marrying you, of 
throwing my shadow across your beauti- 
ful, bright, prosperous life?” 

“For that matter,” said Anne, with a 
soft laugh, “you did not, Cosmo — you 
only thought of loving me. You are like 
the father in the ‘ Précieuses Ridicules, 
do _ remember, who so shocked every- 
body by coming brutally to marriage at 
once. That, after all, has not so much to 
do with it. Scores of people have to 
wait for years and years. In the mean 
time, the pays de tendre is very sweet; 
don’t you think so?” she said, turning to 
him soft eyes which were swimming ina 
kind of dew of light, liquid brightness 
and happiness, like a glow of sunshine in 
them. What could Cosmo do or say? 
He protested that it was very sweet, but 
not enough. That nothing would be 
enough till he could carry her away to the 
home which should be hers and his, and 
where nobody would intermeddle. And 
Anne was as happy as if her lover, speak- 
ing so earnestly, had been transformed at 
once into the hero and sage, high embodi- 
ment of man in all the nobleness of 
which man is capable, which it was the 
first necessity of her happiness that he 
should be. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


HEATHCOTE’S CAREER. 


HEATHCOTE MOUNTFORD went with 
his cousins to London, and when he had 
taken them to their house, returned to his 
chambers inthe Albany. They were very 
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nice rooms. I do not know why an un- 
married man’s lodgings should be called 
chambers, but it does not make them at 
all different from other rooms which are 
not dignified by that name. They were 
very comfortable but not very orderly; 
with numbers of books about, and a boot 
or two now and then straying where it had 
no right to be, but also with the necessary 
curiosities and prettinesses which are now 
part of the existence of every well-bred 
person, though these were not shown off 
to the full advantage, but lost among a 
good deal of litter scattered here and 
there. He was not a man who put his 
best foot foremost in any way, but let his 
treasures lie about and permitted his own 
capacities and high qualities to go to rust 
under the outside covering of indifference 
and do-nothingness. It had never been 
necessary tohimto doanything. He had 
very little ambition, and whatever zeal for 
enjoyment had been left in his life, had 
been satisfied and was over. He had 
wandered over a great part of the earth, 
and noticed many things ina languid way, 
and then he had come home and gone to 
his chambers, and, unpacking the treas- 
ures which, like everybody else, he had 
taken some trouble to “ pick up ” here and 
there, suffered them to lie about among 
all sorts of trifling things. He had Ed- 
ward to care for, his younger brother, who 
made a rush upon him now and then, 
from school first, and then from Sand- 
hurst, always wanting money, and much 
indulgence for his peccadilloes and stu- 
pidities; but no one else who took any 
interest in himself or his possessions; 
and Edward liked a cigar far better than 
a bronze, and among all his brother’s pos- 
sessions, except bank-notes and stray 
sovereigns, or an occasional check when 
he had been more extravagant than usual, 
cared for nothing but the French novels, 
which. Heathcote picked up too, not be- 
cause he liked them much, but because 
everybody did so—and Edward liked 
them because they were supposed to be 
so wrong. Edward was not on the whole 
an attractive boy. He had a great many 
tastes and a great many friends which 
were far from agreeable to his brother, 
but he was the only real “ object in life” 
to Heathcote, who petted him much and 
lectured him as little as possible. There 
seemed to be scarcely any other point at 
which his own contemplative, inactive ex- 
istence touched the practical necessities 
of life. 

He came back to London with the idea 
that he would be very glad to return again 
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to the quiet of his chambers, where noth- 
ing ever happened. He said to himself 
that excursions into the outer world, where 
something was always happening, were a 
mistake. He had but stepped out of his 
hermitage without thinking, once in a way, 
to pay a visit, which, after all, was a duty 
visit, when a whole tragedy came straight- 
way about his ears. Accident, death, 
sorrow, injustice, a heroine, and a cruel 
father, and all the materials of a full-blown 
romance. How glad he would be, he 
thought, to get into his hermitage again ! 
Within its quiet centre there was every- 
thing a man wanted, books, an occasional 
cigar, an easy-chair (when it was clear 
from papers and general literature), for a 
friend to sit in. But when he did get 
back, he was not so certain of its advan- 
tages; no doubt it was everything that 
could be desired — but yet, it was a her- 
mitage, and the outlook from the windows 
was not cheerful. If Park Lane was 
brighter than the view across the park at 
Mount, the Albany, with its half-monastic 
shade, like a bit of male Béguinage, was 
less bright. He sat at his window, 


vaguely looking out—a thing he had 
never had the slightest inclination to do 
before — and felt an indescribable sense 
of the emptiness of his existence. 


Nor 
was this only because he had got used to 
the new charms of household life, and 
liked a house with women in it, as he had 
suggested to himself — not even that — 
it was an influence more subtle. He 
took Edward with him to Park Lane, and 
presented that hero, who did not under- 
stand his new relations. He thought 
Rose was “ very jolly,” but Anne alarmed 
him. And the ladies were not very favor- 
ably moved towards Edward. Heathcote 
had hoped that his younger brother might 
be captivated by them, and that this 
might very possibly be the making of 
him; as the friends of an unsatisfactory 
young man are always so ready to hope. 

ut the result did not satisfy his expec- 
tation. “If the little ’un were by herself, 
without those two old fogies, she might, 
perhaps, be fun,” Edward thought, and 
then he gave his brother a description of 
the favorite Bet Bouncer of his predilec- 
tions. This attempt having failed, Heath- 
cote for his part did not fall into mere 
aimless fluttering about the house in Park 
Lane, as for a time he had been tempted 
to do. It was not the mere charm of 
female society which had moved him. 
’ Life had laid hold upon him on various 
sides, and he could not escape into his 
Shell, as of old. Just as Cosmo Douglas 
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had felt, underneath all the external grati- 
fications of his life, the consciousness 
that everybody was asking, “ What Doug- 
lases does he belong to?” so Heathcote, 
in the stillness of his chambers, was con- 
scious that his neighbors were saying, 
“ He is Mountford of Mount.” Asamat- 
ter of fact very few people knew anything 
about Mount — but it is hard even for the 
wisest to understand how matters which 
so deeply concern themselves should 
be utterly unimportant to the rest of 
the oul. And by-and-by many voices 
seemed to wake up round him, and dis- 
cuss him on all sides. He has a very 
nice old place in the country, and a bit of 
entailed estate — nothing very great, but 
lands that have been in the family for 
generations. Why doesn’t he go and 
look after it? He did not know if those 
words were really said by any one, yet he 
seemed to hear them circling about his 
head, coming like labels in an old print 
out of the mouths of the men at his club. 
“Why doesn’t he look after his estate? 
Is there nothing to be done on his prop- 
erty that he stays on, leading this idle life 
here?” It was even an object of surprise 
to his friends that he had not taken the 
good of the shooting or invited any one 
to share it. He seemed to himself to be 
hunted out of his snug corner. The Al- 
bany was made unbearable to him. He 
held out as long as the ladies remained 
in Park Lane, but when they were gone 
he could not stand it any longer — not, he 
represented to himself, that it was on 
their account he remained in London. 
But there was a certain duty in the mat- 
ter, which restrained him from doing as 
he pleased while they were at hand and 
might require his aid. They never didin 
the least require his aid — they were per- 
fectly well off, with plenty of means, and 
servants, and carriages, and unbounded 
facilities for doing all they wanted. But 
when they went away, as they did in 
February, he found out what he had been 
suspecting for some time, that London 
was one vast and howling wilderness, 
that the Albany was a hideous travesty of 
monasticism, fit only for men without 
souls, and lives without duties; and when 
a man has anything that can be called his 
natural business in life, it is the right 
thing that he should doit. Therefore, to 
the astonishment and disgust of Edward, 
who liked to have his brother’s chambers 
to come to, when he “ran up to town” — 
a thing less difficult then than in these 
days of stricter discipline — Heathcote 
Mountford turned his back upon his club 








and his hermitage, and startled the parish 
out of its wits by arriving suddenly ina 
rainy yes in February at the dreary habi- 
tation which exercised a spell upon him, 
the house of his ancestors, the local habi- 
tation to which in future his life must be- 
long, whether he liked it or not. 

And certainly its first aspect was far 
from a cheerful one. The cook, now 
housekeeper, had made ready for him 
hastily, preparing for him the best bed- 
room, the room where Mr. Mountford, 
now distinguished as the old squire, had 
Jain in state, and the library where he had 
lived through his life. It was all very 
chilly when he arrived, a dampness cling- 
ing to the unoccupied house, and a white 
mist in all the hollows of the park. He 
could not help wondering if it was quite 
safe, or if the humid chill which met him 
when he entered was not the very thing 
to make a solitary inhabitant ill, and end 
his untimely visit in a fever. They did 
their very best for him in the house. 
Large fires were lighted, and the little 
dinner, which was served in the corner of 
the dining-room, was as dainty as the 
means of the place would allow. But it 
would be difficult to imagine anything 
more dreary than the first evening. He 
sat among ghosts, thinking he heard Mr. 
Mountford’s step, scarcely capable of re- 
straining his imagination; seeing that 
spare figure seated in his usual chair, or 
coming in, with a characteristic half-sus- 
picious inspecting look he had, at the 
door. The few lamps that were in work- 
ing order were insufficient to light the 
place. The passages were all black as 
night, the windows, when he glanced out 
of them behind the curtains, showing 
nothing but a universal blackness, not 
even the sky or the trees. But, if the 
trees were not visible, they were audible, 
the wind sighing through them, the rain 
pattering — a wild concert going on in the 
gloom. And when the rain ceased it 
was almost worse. Then there came 
silence suspicious and ghostly, broken by 
a sudden dropping now onl then from 
some overcharged evergreen, the beating 
of a bough against a window, the hoot of 
the owl in the woods. After he had 
swallowed his dinner, Heathcote got a 
bock and set himself down solemnly to 
read it. But when he had read a page he 
stopped to listen to the quiet, and it 
chilled him over again. The sound of 
footsteps over the stone pavements, the 
distant clang of a hansom driving up, the 
occasional voices that passed his window, 
all the noises of the town. would have 
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been delightful to him: but instead here 
he was only at Mount, all alone except the 
maids and out-door man who had been 
left in charge. 

Next morning it was fine, which mended 
matters a little. Fine! he said to him- 
self with a little shiver. But he buttoned 
up his great-coat and went out bent upon 
doing his duty. He went to the rectory 
first, feeling that at least this would be an 
oasis in the desert, and found the clergy 
sitting in two different rooms, over two 
sermons, which was not a cheerful sight. 
The rector was writing his with the calm 
fluency of thirty years of use and wont; 
but poor Charley was biting his pen over 
his manuscript with an incapacity which 
every successive Sunday seemed to in- 
crease ratherthan diminish. “ My father, 
he has got into the way of it,” the curate 
said in a tone which was _half-admiring, 
half-despairing. Charley did not feel sure 
that he himself would ever get into the 
way of it. He had to take the afternoon 
service, when the audience was a very dis- 
piriting one; even Miss Fanny Wood- 
head did not come in the afternoon, and 
the organ was played by the schoolmaster, 
and the hymns were lugubrious beyond 
description. As the days began to grow 
longer, and the winter chill to take even 
a deeper and deeper hold, the curate had 
felt the mournfulness of the position 
close round him. When Mount was shut 
up there was nobody to speak to, nobody 
to refer to, no variety in his life. A house 
with only two men in it, in the depths of 
the country, with no near neighbors, and 
not a very violent strain of work, and no 
special relies of interesting pursuits, is 
seldom a cheerful house. When Charley 
looked up from his heavy studies and saw 
Heathcote he almost upset his table in 
his jump of delighted welcome. Then 
there succeeded a moment of alarm. 
“ Are they all well? —nothing has hap- 
pened?” he cried, in sudden panic. 
“ Nothing at all,” Heathcote said, “ ex- 
cept what concerns myself.” And it 
amused the stranger to see how relieved 
his host was by this assurance, and how 
cheerfully he drew that other chair to the 
fire to discuss the business which only 
concerned so secondary a person. Char- 
ley, however, was as sympathetic as heart 
could desire, and ready to be interested in 
everything. He understood and applauded 
the new squire’s sentiments in respect to 
his property, and his new responsibilities. 
“It is quite true,” the curate said with a 
very grave face, “that it makes the 
greatest difference to everybody. When 
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Mount is shut up the very sky has less 
light in it,” said the good fellow, growing 
poetical. Heathcote had a comprehen- 
sion of the feeling in his own person which 
he could scarcely have believed in a little 
while ago, but he could wenger | help 
laughing, which was inhuman, at the pro- 
found depression in Charley Ashley’s 
face, and which showed in every line of 
his large, limp figure. His countenance 
itself was several inches longer than it 
had been in brighter days. 

“Tam afraid,” said Heathcote, with a 
smile, “that so much opening of Mount 
as my arrival will make will not put very 
much light into the sky.” 

“And it is not only the company and 
the comfort,” said the curate, “we feel 
that dreadfully, my father and I —but 
there is more than that. If any one was 
ill in the village, there was somebody 
down directly from Mount with beef-tea 
and wine and whatever was wanted; and 
if any one was in trouble, it was always a 
consolation to tell it to the young ladies, 
and to hear what they thought. The 
farmers could not do anything tyrannical, 
nor the agents be hard upon a tenant, 
nor any one,” cried Charley, with enthu- 
siasm, “maltreat any one else. There 
was always a court of appeal at Mount.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Heathcote, 
“ you are thinking of a patriarchal age — 
you are thinking of something quite ob- 
solete, unmodern, destructive of all po- 
litical economy.” 

“ That for political economy !” said the 
curate, snapping his fingers; his spirits 
were rising — even to have some one to 
grumble to was a consolation. “ Political 
anything is very much out of place in a 
little country parish. What do our poor 
laborers know about it? They have so 
very little at the best of times, how are 
they to go on when they are ill or in trou- 
ble, without some one to give them a 
lift?” 

“ Then they should have more for their 
work, Ashley. 1 am afraid it is demoral- 
izing that they should be so dependent 
upon a squire’s house.” 

“Who is to give them more?” cried 
the curate hotly. “The farmers have 
not got so very much themselves; and I 
never said they were dependent ; they are 
not dependent—they are comfortable 
enough as a matter of fact. Look at the 
cottages, you will see how respectable 
they all are. There is-no real distress in 
our parish —thanks,” he added, veering 
around very innocently and unconsciously 
to the other side of the circle, “ to Mount.” 





“We need not argue the point,” said 
Heathcote, amused. “I am as sorry as 
you can be that the ladies will not’ retain 
possession. What is it to me? I am 
not rich enough to do all I would, and I 
don’t know the people as they did. They 
will never look up to me as they did to 
my predecessors. I hope my cousins 
will return at all events in summer. All 
the same,” he added, “I am quite illog- 
ical,” like you, he would have said, but 
forbore. “I want them to come back, 
and yet I feel this infection of duty that 
you speak of. It seems to me that it 
must be my business to live here hence- 
forward — though I confess to you I think 
it will be very dismal, and I don’t know 
what I shall do.” 

“Tt will be dismal,” said the curate; 
his face had lighted up for a moment, then 
rapidly clouded over again. “I don’t 
know what you will do. You that have 
been always used to a luxurious town 
life ——” 

“ Not so luxurious — and not so exclu- 
sively town ” — Heathcote ventured to in- 
terpose, feeling a whimsical annoyance at 
this repetition of his own thoughts. 

“ And who don’t know the people, nor 
understand what to do, and what not 
to do—it takes a long apprenticeship,” 
said Charley, very gravely. “You see 
an injudicious liberality would be very 
bad for them—it would pauperize in- 
stead of elevating. It is not everybody 
that knows what is good and what is bad 
in help. People unaccustomed to the 
kind of life do more harm than gaod.” 

“You don’t give me very much en- 
couragement to settle down on my prop- 
erty, and learn how to be a patriarch in 
my turn,” said Mountford with a laugh. 

“No, I don’t,” said the curate, his face 
growing longer and longer. The presence 
of Heathcote Mountford at Mouht had 
smiled upon him for a moment. It would 
be better than nothing; it would imply 
some companionship, sympathy more or 
less, some one to take a walk with occa- 
sionally, or to have a talk with, not exclu- 
sively parochial; but when the curate 
reflected that Heathcote at Mount would 
altogether do away with the likelihood of 
“the family” coming back —that they 
could not rent the house for the summer, 
which was a hope he had clung to, if the 
present owner of it was in possession, 
Charley at once perceived that the imme- 
diate pleasure of a neighbor would be a 
fatal advantage, and with honest simplic- 
ity applied himself to the task of subduing 
his visitor’s new-born enthusiasm. “ You 
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see,” he said, “it’s quite different making 
a new beginning, knowing nothing about 
it, and having been born here, and ac- 
quainted with the people all md life.” 

“Everybody must have known, how- 
ever,” said Heathcote, slightly piqued, 
“that the property would change hands, 
some time or other, and that great altera- 
tions must be made.” 

“ Oh yes, everybody knew that,” said the 
curate, with deadly seriousness, “ but you 
see, when you say a thing must happen 
some time, you never know when it will 
happen, and it is always a shock when it 
comes. The old squire wasa hearty man, 
not at all old for his years. He was not 
so old as my father, and I hope he has a 
great deal of work left in him yet. And 
then it was all so sudden; none of us had 
been able to familiarize ourselves even 
with the idea that you were going to suc- 
ceed, when in a moment it was all over, 
and you had succeeded. I don’t mean to 
say that we were not very glad to have 
you,” said Charley, with a dubious smile, 
suddenly perceiving the equivocal civility 
of all he had been saying; ‘‘it is a great 
deal better than we could have expected. 
Knowing them and liking them, you can 
have so much more sympathy with us 
about them. And as you wish them to 
come back, if that is possible —~” 

“Certainly, I do wish them to come 
back — if it is possible,” said Heathcote, 
but his countenance, too, grew somewhat 
long. He would have liked for himself a 
warmer reception, perhaps. And when he 
went to see Mr. Ashley, though his wel- 
come was very warm, and though the rec- 
tor was absolutely gleeful over his arrival 
and confided to him instantly half a dozen 
matters in which it would be well that he 
should interest himself at once, still it was 
not very long before “ they ” recurred also 
to the old man’s mind as the chief object 
of interest. “Why are they going 
abroad? it would be far better if they 
would come home,” said the rector, who 
afterward apologized, however, with anx- 
ious humility. “1 beg your pardon— 
I beg your pardon with all my heart. 
I forgot actually that Mount had changed 
hands. Of course, of course, it is quite 
natural that they should go abroad. 
They have no home, so to speak, till 
they have made up their minds to choose 
one, and | always think that is one of 
the hardest things in the world to do. 
It is a blessing we do not appreciate, 
Mr. Mountford, to have our home chosen 
for us and settled beyond our power to 
change , 





“‘T don’t think Mrs. Mountford dislikes 
the power of choice,” said Heathcote; 
“ but so far as I am concerned, you know 
I should be very thankful if they would 
continue to occupy their old home.” 

“TI know, I know. You have spoken 
most kindly, most generously, exactly as I 
could have wished you to speak,” said the 
rector, patting Heathcote on the shoulder, 
as if he had been a good boy. Then he 
took hold of his arm and drew him toward 
the window, and looked into his eyes. “ It 
is a delicate question,” he said, “1 know 
it is a delicate question ; but you’ve been 
in town and no doubt you have heard all 
about it. What is going to happen about 
Anne?” 

“ Nothing that I know of,” Heathcote 
replied briefly. “ Nothing has been said 
to me.” 

“ Tchk, tchk, tchk !” said the rector with 
that particular action of the tongue upon 
the palate, which is so usual an expres- 
sion of bother, or annoyance, or regret, 
and so little reducible into words. He 
shook his head. “I don’t understand 
these sort of shilly-shally doings,” he said ; 
“ they would have been incomprehensible 
when I was a young man.” 

The same question was repeated by 
Mr. Loseby, whom next day Heathcote 
went to see, driving over to Hunston in 
the rector’s little carriage, with the sober 
old horse, which was in itself almost a 
member of the clerical profession. Mr. 
Loseby received him with open arms, and 
much commended the interest which he 
was showing in his property. ‘ But 
Mount will be a dreary place to live in all 
by yourself,” he said. “If I were you I 
would take up my abode at the rectory, at 
least until you can have your establish- 
ment set on a proper footing. And now 
that is settled,” said the lawyer (though 
nothing was settled), “tell me all about 
Anne.’ 

“I know nothing to tell you,” said 
Heathcote. “Mr. Douglas is always 
there ——” 

“Mr. Douglas is always there! but 
there is nothing to tell, nothing settled ; 
what does the fellow mean? Do you 
suppose she is going to forego every ad- 
vantage, and go dragging on for years to 
suit his convenience? If you tell me 
80 —=—= ” 

“ But I don’t tell you so,” cried Heath- 
cote; “I tell you nothing —I don’t know 
anything. In short if you don’t mind, 
I’d rather not discuss the question. I 
begin to be of your opinion, that I was a 
fool not to turn up a year sooner. There 
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was nothing to keep me that I am aware 
of; I might as well have come sooner as 
later; but I don’t know that any one is to 
be blamed for that.” 

“ Ah!” said the old lawyer, rubbing his 
hands, “what a settlement that would 
have made! Anne would have kept her 
money, and little Rose her proper place 
and a pretty little fortune, just like herself 
—and probably would have married Wil- 
liam Ashley, a very good sort of young 
ffllow. There would have been some 
pleasure in arranging a settlement like 
that. I remember when I drew out the 
papers for her mother’s marriage — that 
was the salvation of the Mountfords, 
they were sliding down hill as fast as they 
could before that; but Miss Roper, who 
was the first Mrs. St. John Mountford, 
set all straight. You get the advantage 
of it more or less, Mr. Heathcote, though 
the connection is so distant. Even your 
part of the property is in a very different 
condition from what it was when I re- 
member it first. And if you had —not 


been a fool — but had come in time and 
tried your chance—— Ah! however, I 
dare say if it had been so, something 
would have come in the way all the same ; 
you would not have fancied each other, or 
something would have happened. But if 


that fellow thinks that he is to blow hot 
and cold with Anne ——” 

“TIT don’t like the mere suggestion. 
Pardon me,” said Heathcote, “I am sure 
you mean nothing but love and tenderness 
to my cousin; but I cannot have such a 
thing suggested. Whatever happens to 
Anne Mountford, there will be nothing 
derogatory to her dignity; nothing be- 
neath her own fine character, I am sure 
of that.” 

“TI accept the reproof,” said Mr. Lose- 
by, with more twinkle than usual in his 
spectacles, but less power of vision 
through them. “I accept the reproof. 
What was all heaven and earth about, 
Heathcote Mountford, that you were left 
dawdling about that wearisome Vanity 
Fair that you call the world, instead of 
coming here a year since, when you were 
wanted? If there is one thing more than 
another that wants explaining, it is the mat- 
rimonial mismanagement of this world. 
It’s no angel that has the care of that, I’ll 
answer for it!” cried the little man with 
comic indignation. And then he took off 
his spectacles and wiped them, and 
gras ed Heathcote Mountford by the 

and and entreated him to stay to dinner, 
which, indeed, the recluse of Mount was 
by no means unwilling to do. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
SCOTTISH, SHETLANDIC, AND GERMANIC 
WATER TALES. 


BY KARL BLIND. 
VI. 


In the most ancient Icelandic and Scan- 
dinavian sagas we hear of beautiful dap- 
ple-gray horses, called Nikur or Nennir, 
who, rising from the waves, sometimes 
appear on river-bank or seashore. They 
are recognized by their hoofs being placed 
the wrong way. Of this mystic creature 
it was said that “if any one mounts 
him, he throws himself with his victim 
into the water.” An unusual strength 
was ascribed tothe Nikur. Yet, now and 
then, one of them let himself be caught, 
when he was apparently tamed and set to 
work. Thus—‘“A man put an ingen- 
iously-worked bridle on such a horse, and 
ploughed his fields with him; but when 
the bridle accidentally broke, the Neck 
sprang /ike a fire into the sea, dragging 
the harrow with him down.” 

In other Norse tales it is laid down 
that the wondrous stallion, when taken, 
readily worked during the day; but to- 
wards sunset he became unmanageable, 
tore the ground and stamped in it up to 
his fetlocks, and, at last, breaking out of 
the harness, ran away to the water, when 
he was never seen any more. The old 
Icelandic Landnadmabék —the book of 
land settlement —already records such 
an instance. There are German tales, 
too, about a dark nag rising from the mere 
waves, when it was caught and used for 
ploughing, but finally dragged the plough, 
the peasant, and his boys into.the “ Devil’s 
Bath.” Some of these German folk-tales 
fit in, in the most remarkable manner, 
with the oldest Norse sagas, although the 
German myth is, now and then, slightl 
corrupted by the introduction of the devil, 
of St. John’s Day, and so forth.* 

Does not the following tale from Meck- 
lenburg read exactly like a Norse myth, 
but slightly Christianized ? 

There is a Black Lake, or Devil’s Lake, 
near Neu-Schlemmin ; a small, but almost 
unfathomable, dark water. A laborer was 
harrowing near it; but the work not go- 
ing on well, he called upon the evil one 
for help, when a splendid, jet-black horse 
rushed up, in a wild gallop, from the 
neighboring lake. With lively neighin 
and mettlesome scraping of the ground, 
the horse approached the godless man, 


* Comp. Mecklenburg’s Volks-Sagen (Der Schwarze 
oder Teufels-See bei Neu-Schlemmin); von A. Nieder- 
héffer ; vol. iv., pp. 48 and 99. 
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allowing himself to be harnessed in the 
place of the jaded mare. The field being 
thus tilled before a the laborer 
jumped upon the back of the demoniacal 
steed, in order to ride home. With shrill 
nickering, and with fire darting from his 
nostrils, the stallion ran, in tremendous 
leaps, towards the lake ; when horse and 
horseman, together with the harrow, dis- 
appeared in a trice in the depth of the 
water. There, the punished laborer now 
sits; and his plaintive cries are usually 
heard on St. John’s Day, when the harrow 
is seen swimming on the surface of the 
lake. 

Similar stories are found all over Scot- 
land in sundry variations ; the horse be- 
ing known there under the general name 
of the water-kelpie, who also has inverted 
hoofs. Such amphibious horses are said 
to have been ridden by Highlandmen to 
market. It is added that, when this had 
been done, and the steed had escaped once 
more, it was afterwards torn to pieces by 
its supernatural kindred.* The character 
given to the water-horse in the western 
parts of Scotland is that of a savage and 
vicious being, whilst the mystic kine are 
looked upon as friendly to man, and as 
foes of the equine water-spirit. 

On his part, Lieut.-Colonel Forbes Les- 
lie, in his work on the “ Early Races of 
Scotland and their Monuments,” says of 
the kelpie : — 


This demon seems to be a compound of vari- 
ous fiends possessing different forms. Some- 
times it is described as wholly or partly human, 
as Merman or Mermaid; but more commonly 
the shape assigned to it is that of a horse ora 
bull. The sounds of the Kelpie when heard 
in the storm, whether as the wild neighing or 
hoarse bellowing, is reckoned a sure presage 
of misfortunes. In form of a horse, the Kel- 
pie is believed to emerge from the sea or a 
lake, and to tempt the unwary to mount on his 
back, that he may dash with his rider into the 
depths of the flood. Legends regarding the 
Bull of the Waters, in some districts called the 
water Cow, are less poetical ; but the fiend is 

enerally unamiable, whether he assumes the 

orm of a handsome young man, of a horse, or 
of a bull. 


Mythological variations of this kind are 
of frequent occurrence ; and they become 
the more multicolored or changeful, the 
further the tale has travelled from its 
source.t 


* J. T. Campbell’s Popular Tales of the Western 
Highlands, 

+t The gradual deterioration of a myth, and its final 
absorption into a Christianized Jegendary form, is well 
illustrated in a report sent to me —— Nellie M. 
Moir, who writes: ‘‘ There was a Water-kelpie near 





Of the kelpie, the Scotch counterpart 
of the Nuggle, Mr. George Sinclair re- 
members the following story : — 


At acertain place called Maugie, in Aber- 
deenshire, one was utilized and made to cart 
stones to build a water-mill in the neighbor- 
hood. I was also told that the mill may be 
seen unto this day. When the building had 
been completed, the poor creature was heard 
to complain in the following words : — 


Sair back an’ Sair beens, 
* At caaed the Mill o’ Miaugie’s steens. 


(Sore back and sore bones 
That drove the Mill of Maugie’s stones). 


Speech being attributed here to the 
mystic horse, the first step is, so to say, 
made for his conversion into a higher, 
semi-divine form, approaching that of the 
man-like deities. The tale itself, which 
goes the round in Aberdeenshire, is a dis- 
tinct survival from old Norse and German 
mythology. As to the meaning of the 
story about a nyk, or kelpie, which rep- 
resents both water and fire, being used 
for drawing a plough or carrying stones, 
I will not attempt a solution of this steam- 
engine riddle. But the utilitarian class 
of myth-explainers might be inclined to 
see in it a vestige of an ancient and then 
once more forgotten invention — even as 
was, no doubt, the case with the artificial 
wings of Daidalos and Ikaros. 

Be that as it may, at all events the 
Scotch water-kelpie, Each Uisge (water- 
horse), and Tara Uisge (water-bull) tales, 
and the Glashtan and Euach Skeibh 
(fairy horse) stories of the Manx people 
are wonderfully like the Icelandic, Scandi- 
navian, and German ones down to minute 
details. The word “ kelpie” is such that 
there is said to be no Gaelic word which 
could have been corrupted into it. Keltic 
scholars, to whom I had the question 
referred, answered that “kelpie ” could 
not be explained from Gaelic. One of 
them replied that it was Norse, so far as 
he knew. Mr. J. F. Campbell, who has 
collected the valuable “ Popular Tales of 
the West Highlands,” wrote: “I have 
never found the word ‘kelpie’ in use any- 
where out of a town. I do not believe 
that it is Celtic at all.” * 


Montrose, where mamma was born. He lived by a 
‘red heugh,’ and wandered in a den with cloven feet, 
horns, and pointed tail. She knew an old woman who 
spoke to him, quoting Scripture, at which he ‘glided 
away.’ hope this rigmarole is understandable.” 
Here the water-horse is already travestied into a de- 
moniacal landsman. Only the color of the “‘heugh” 
still seems to remind us of the fire-generating proper- 
ties of the wheel-tail of the Nuggle ; but even that color 
oor only be the result of the transformation of the 
Kelpie into a sulphuric Mephistopheles. , 

* The same writer says in regard to another question 
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Where, then, are we to look for its ex- 
planation, if not in Gaelic? 

Is the kelpie, perhaps, after all, a sea- 
calf? (German, Kalb.) 

An alternate lessening or magnifying 
of its fantastic forms is a well-known 
characteristic of mythology and folklore. 
Wodan, the gray-mantled ruler of the air 
and the storms, now lingers in some tales 
as a gray mannikin, Grau-Mannlein. 
Freia, the goddess of love, the original 
swan virgin who sailed along the sky like 
a silvery cloud, has, in a rustic myth, be- 
come a—duck! The powerful god of 
thunder, the smasher of giants, who once 
rode over the vault of heaven in a goat- 
drawn chariot, seems, in a children’s 
rhyme, which I remember, changed into 
a nanny-goat. So the water-bull may 
have been modified down to a calf or 
kelpie. 


VII. 


No doubt, in Gaelic, Erse, or Kymric 
mythology, the same figure may occur 
which we meet with among Teutons or 
Greeks, without that figure being bor- 
rowed from a non-Keltic source. <A 
Druidical well-worship, and a water-cult 
in general, existed among Kelts as among 
other nations, though the Saxons were 
especially singled out as well-worshippers 
( fonticolg) and the water-cult of the Scan- 
dinavian Teutons was the most elaborate 
one. Still, the question remains as to 
whether certain peculiar forms of that 
worship — namely, the water-bull and 
water-horse myths —are to be regarded 
as of native Keltic or of Germanic 
origin. 

Most religious systems contains layers 
upon layers of the most different origin. 
And here it must not be forgotten what 
a deep imprint the Norse and German * 
race has made upon Scotland, and how 
long the Norwegians held sway there — 


put by me: ‘* The water-horse of the Gaelic folk-creed 
1s supposed to be a horse that lives in the water, and is 
like a horse that lives on shore. He is supposed to 
be supernatural and carnivorous, and dangerous and 
treacherous, with power to take the shape of a man, 
and to deceive maidens and drink their blood, and to 
devour men and boys.’’ I here take occasion to thank 
Miss Flora Masson for communications from Scotland ; 
and Mr. John Jeremiah for some references to Keltic 
folklore. 

* “A charter granted between A.D. 1171 and 1199, 
by David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother of the Scottish 
king, to Malcolm, son of Bartholf, the ancestor of the 
families of the name of Leslie, is addressed to all true 
subjects, lay or clerical, Francis, Anglis, Flamingis, 
et Scotis. Here the German elements are strongly 
marked, the Scandinavian entirely omitted; yet, long 
before the date of this charter, there were not wanting, 
although in a less reo Scandinavian ingredients 
in the population of Aberdeenshire.” (Licut.-Col. 
Forbes Leslie's Early Races of Scotland.) 





not to speak of the existence of Germanic 
tribes in Caledonia, as well as in what is 
now England and Ireland, at or before 
the time of the Romans.* 

Mr. Thomas Keightley, in his “ Fairy 
Mythology,” says: “ Picts, akin to the 
Scandinavians, early seized the Scottish 
Lowlands.” And again: “Scotland has 
also its water-spirit, called Kelpie, who 
very exactly corresponds to the Neck of 
the northern nations. This country is 
also the abode of Shellycoat, who haunts 
Shetland and the Orkneys.” Mr. John 
Hill Burton, in his “ History of Scot- 
land,” writes: ‘“ Whether as Picts, Sax- 
ons, or by any other name, however, we 
know that Scotland was inhabited by men 
of the Norse race, who brought with 
them the Scandinavian mythology — the 
religion of the Eddas — retaining it until 
they were converted to Christianity.” 
The same author, referring to the preva- 
lence of Germanic myths in Scotland, ob- 
serves: “There were other powers to 
work evil upon mankind. Chief of these 
was the Neck, whence comes our Old 
Nick, and perhaps the Nick Niven, who is 
a chief among the Scotch witches, holding 
something like the place that Shakespeare 
gives to Hecate. . . . In later times 
he was in the northern nations a mis- 
chievous imp of the stream, like the water- 
kelpie of Scotland.” 

The Scottish story of the “ Black Bull 
of Norroway” is one of the many tales 
borrowed from Teutonic source. That 
originally Norwegian story, too, has its 
modified counterpart in a German tale. 
Norway holds a prominent position as 
regards influence on Shetlandic and Scot- 
tish folklore. Among the bits of heath- 
en Norse poetry recently sent to me, a 
spell-song, or charm for the cure of an 
illness, which is still current in Shetland, 
and which bears marks of the staff-rime 
in the later weakened form, begins with 


* The Chaukian and Menapian tribal names in Ire- 
land, and Tacitus’s remark on the German origin of the 
Caledonians, prove this. In regard to the early rre- 
Roman settlement of north Britain by Teutonic tribes, 
Dr. Bruce, in his‘* Roman Wall,” says: ** Vitres, or 
Viteres, or Veteres, is a god whose name is confined to 
the north of Britain. . . . Vithris is a name of Odin: 
see ‘ Death-song of Lodbroc.’ . . . If Veteres and the 
Scandinavian Odin be identical, we are thus furnished 
with evidence of the early settlement of the Teutonic 
tribes in England.” Vithrir is, indeed, one of the 
twelve names of the great Germanic God. It is repeat- 
edly mentioned both in the Divine Lays of the Edda 
and in the Prose Edda which contains the exegetic 
catechism of the north Teutonic race. The “ Frisian 
Sea’’ (Mare Frisiacum), that is, the Firth of Forth, 
in the north, and the ** Saxon Shore,’”’ so called in Ro- 
man times, of southern England, are additional evidence 
of early German settlements here, long before Hengist 
and Horsa. 
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these words: “A finn cam ow’r fa Nora- 
way.” Of these mystic water-beings — 
the finns who have intercourse with the 
human race — something more will have 
to be said hereafter. They have cer- 
tainly nothing to do with the Finnic or 
Ugrian race. 

Under a Keltic garb, not a few Ger- 
manic myths are evidently hidden in the 
Highlands — even as the physical appear- 
ance of some of the men there, together 
with the names of several places, still 
points to that former Norse connection. 
Nearly every Scotch loch has a water- 
horse or water-bull story. Mr. J. F. 
Campbell, in his ‘‘ West Highland Tales,” 
says, in regard to the water-kelpie, that 
“the tales of Norwegian sailors are simi- 
lar in this respect,” and that “the Celtic 
character has, in fact, much which savors 
of a tribe who are boatmen by compul- 
sion, and would be horsemen if they could. 
Though the western islanders are fearless 
boatmen, and brave a terrible sea in very 
frail boats, very few of them are in the 
royal navy, and there are not many who 
are professed sailors.” Speaking of the 
dragon which haunts Highland sea-lochs, 
Mr. Campbell observes that Gaelic stories 
surely had the same origin as the Norse 
sea-serpent and the great sea-snake in the 
Edda which encircled the whole earth. 
“The bodily shape might have been that 
of a survivor of an extinct species, the 
attributes those of a sea-god.” 

Scotch fay-lore also shows strong traces 
of Germanic influence. Loch Nigdal 
boasts of a nix “with long yellow hair, 
like ripe corn;” * and this same yellow 
Germanic hair is the mark of other Scotch 
and also Welsh nymphs, exactly as of the 
German ones. Nigdal itself —the name 
both of a lake and of a rock near it—isa 
significant word, apparently in connection 
with the tribe of the Nickers, Necks, or 
Nixes, as well as of the Nuggle. 


Vil. 


IT is a noteworthy point that in Welsh 
folklore the typical water-horse and water- 
bull should be wanting, whilst Scotland 
has them, and even Ireland has its elf 
bull. So far as I am aware, Welsh tales 
speak only, here and there, of water-cows, 
or of sheep mystically connected with the 
lakes. The fact is, Wales — barring its 


* He'd think: ‘* Yes, yellow’s Freyja’s hair, 
A corniand sea, breeze-waved, so fair: — 
Sure Ingborg’s, that like gold-net trembles 
Round rose and lily, hers resembles.”’ 
(Tegnér’s *‘ Frid thjofs Saga;” translated by George 
Stephens, i. 18.) 
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Flemish immigration —is a far more 
purely Keltic, or rather~ Kelt-Iberian, 
country than Ireland is. In Wales, con- 
sequently, the remnants of a water-wor- 
ship creed are less numerous. 

In Ireland, as in Scotland, the North- 
men were for centuries invaders or rulers 
under the name of Eastmen, Danes, Loch- 
lanners, and so forth. These viking 
“ sea-swords ” and “ scaly monsters ” from 
over the northern waters must have left 
a great deal of their wondrous water- 
tales in the countries they overran and 
held for a while. Their blood, too, is still 
recognizable in some Irish types. In the 
Isle of Man, where the Northmen also 
ruled for centuries, we again come upon 
the water-horse under the name of Glash- 
tin, Glashtan, or Glashan (g/aise, g/ais, 
or glas, in Keltic speech, signifies a small 
stream; g/as also the sea) The Manx 
water-horse, furthermore, occurs under the 
name of the Euach Skeibh, or fairy stal- 
lion. Of the Glashtan it is said, as of the 
Shetlandic Nuggle, and the Scotch kelpie, 
that he “attacks lonely women.” 

It is different in Wales, where the Ger- 
manic race has made but a slight imprint. 
No doubt, water-worship is to be found 
among the Keltic race in various forms. 
We need only refer to such divine or 
semi-divine figures as Divona, whom the 
Roman poet Ausonius mentions; to On- 
vana, Fynon, Gwenidw, and other Kymric 
goddesses of the deep; or to Dylan, the 
son of the wave. Some of these latter 
forms are, however, of doubtful Kymric 
genuineness. Among the tales about 
water-demons, there is one in the Welsh 
triads about the Afanc, which has a curi- 
ous contact, on the one hand, with the 
Biblical story of the flood, on the other 
with Vedic myths.* There are also in 
Welsh folklore a few stories about mystic 
cows that come up from lakes and min- 


* The Rev. John Davies, a Sanskrit scholar to whom 
I am indebted for some Keltic indications, writes: 
‘* There is a curious mythological reference to a water- 
demon, called Afanc, in the old Welsh triads. The 
story includes a pre-Christian tradition. It is this: 
* The ship of Nefydd naf Neifion (Divine Lord of the 
Waters) carried in it a male and female of every ani- 
mal, when the lake Llion broke out.’ Then followed 
‘the drawing of the Afanc out of the lake by the 
branched oxen of Hu Gadarn (Hu the Mighty), so that 
it burst out no more.’ Hu is probably a contracted 
form of Huan, a name for the sun. He is represented 
as being the first chieftain of the Kymric race ; no doubt 
a deified hero of a pre-historic age. The oxen of the 
god are said to bellow in the thunder ; hence we may 
infer that the Afanc represents the dark cloud-demon 
carried off by Huan’s bulls. In the Rig-Veda, Indra 
is sometimes called the bull, and sometimes his thun- 
derbolt is so called. (R. V. x. 3, 2, and i. 33, 13-) It 





is used to deliver the cows (the clouds) from the mon- 
ster of darkness that controls them, or to slay the 
monster by its fierce blows. (R. V. i. 33, 10, 11-) 
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gle with the cattle of farmers, much to 
the advantage of the latter’s dairy prod- 
uce. 

But the peculiar Scottish, Shetlandic, 
Icelandic, Scandinavian, and German 
myths about water-bulls and water-horses 
are absent in Wales. 

The mermaid and lady of the lake 
stories also are less strongly developed 
on Kymric ground, in comparison with 
the prolific imagery of the Teutonic water- 
cult, though Wales is otherwise fertile 
enough in mythological creations. Nix- 
tales are, however, numerous in the Isle 
of Man, where the Northmen had been 
forcenturies. ‘ Mermen and mermaids” 
—says Mr. G. Waldron, in “The His- 
tory and Description of the Isle of Man” 
(London, 1744) — “have been frequently 
seen. Many surprising stories of these 
amphibious creatures have I been told. 
..« There is not a creek or cranny in 
this island, but what is haunted either 
with fairies or ghosts.” As to the lake 
fairies, people “are not in the least 
afraid of them, but on the contrary re- 
joice whenever visited by them, as sup- 
posing them friends to mankind, and that 
they never come without bringing good 
fortune along with them.” 

1 may point out here that Freyr and 
Freyja, who were connected with the 
Vana circle of Germanic water-deities, 
and their father, the sea-god Njérd,* were 
eminently bringers of fortune. To this 
day, therefore, women in Berlin and else- 
where — as is well known to German offi- 
cials who have to do with the department 
of lost things —carry in their purses a 
dozen or more fish-scales, which, they 
think, “ brings luck and money.” 

As to the Welsh nix-tales, some of 
these are perhaps traceable to the Flem- 
ish, that is, Nether German, immigra- 
tion.t Itis noteworthy also that Kymric 


* Gylfi’s Incantation, 23: ‘‘ He (Njérd) is so rich 
and wealthy that he may grant to all who appeal to him, 
all kinds of goods, estates as well as mocdlls property.’’ 

t ‘“*That isolated cape which forms the county of 
Pembroke was looked upon as a land of mystery by the 
rest of Wales, long after it had been settled by the 
Flemings in 1113. A secret veil was supposed to cover 
this sea-girt promontory; the inhabitants talked in an 
een Ee on that was neither English, nor 
French, nor lsh ; and out of its misty darkness came 
fables of a wondrous sort, and accounts of miracles 
marvellous beyond belief. Mythology and Christianity 
spoke together from this strange oer ye and one 
could not tell at which to be most amazed, the pagan or 
the —. (British Goblins: Welsh Folklore, Fairy 
Mythology, Legends, and Traditions. By Wirt Sikes, 
1880.) It need scarcely be said that the ‘‘jargon’’ of 
the Fiemings is the Nether German (Nederduitsch) 
tongue, the same as that of the Dutch, the nearest of 
kin to the Nether German spoken all along the German 
Ocean and the Baltic—in fact, the language upon 
which the English tongue rests. 
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lake-nymphs, too, should have yellow hair, 
blue eyes, and rosy cheeks, exactly like 
those of Germany. Such striking char- 
acteristics are at allevents not mentioned 
without reason in the mythological tales 
or ancestral stories of primitive races. 
Thus Hellenic heroes, and even deities, 
were not unfrequently described as fair- 
haired. Aphrodite, Ares, Daphne, Helen, 
Achilleus, were blonde; not to speak of 
the sun-god, who, of course, had golden 
hair. Little colored images, latterly dis- 
covered at Tanagra, in Greece, most faith- 
fully show this same golden hair and the 
blue eyes, whilst, no doubt, the aboriginal 
tribes whom the Hellenic invaders over- 
threw, and with whom they became blend- 
ed, were a dark-complexioned race, whose 
characteristics, gradually got once more 
the upper hand in the later Greek race. 


It is, therefore, not without some deeper 
meaning that among the mainly dark- 
haired Welsh people, among whom there 
is only a sprinkling of reddish hair, the 
nixes, whenever the 
have golden locks and 


turn up, should 
blue eyes. 


IX. 


It would lead too far to enter more 
deeply, for the sake of comparison, into 
the differences of color so clearly marked 
in Indian folklore, as well as in the Rig- 
Veda, in reference to the Aryan conquer- 
ors on the one hand and the aboriginal 
tribes on the other. A few indications 
may suffice. In one of the Indian fairy 
tales collected by Miss Maive Stokes 
(Calcutta, 1879) we read: “He was so 
struck by her beauty. For she had a fair, 
fair skin, rosy cheeks, blue eyes, rosy lips, 
golden eyelashes, and golden eyebrows, 
and golden hair.” So also Seventee Bai, 
the Daisy Lady, is thus described: ‘* Her 
eyes were like two stars; her golden hair 
fell in ripples to her feet ; she was singing 
to herself.” * Now, these are evidently 
ancient characteristics of a conquering 
race in India. Popular tales often pre- 
serve facts of this kind; thus in the Cor- 
nish tales collected by Bottrell, we still 
find the red hair of the Danish invaders 
clearly remembered to this day. “ You 
red-haired Dane!” was an expression 
used but afew months ago ina Cornish 
assault case. 

Sir Neville Chamberlain says that “ if 

ou wish to praise a native (in India) for 
his valor and brave conduct, you say to 
him, ‘ Your countenance is sod and that 
nothing is worse than to tell him his ‘ face 


* Old Deccan Days; by Mary Frere. London: 1870. 
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is black.” And this is what Mr. Box- 
well says about the expression “ Kala 
4dm{f” in the fairy tales: “The stories 
are of the Aryan conquerors from beyond 
the Indus; distinguished by their fair 
skin from the dark aborigines of India. 
In Vedic times varua, color, is used for 
stock or blood, as the Latins used wo- 
men.” (Comp. Rig-Veda, i. 104; ii. 4; 
iii. 34.) The Rigsmdl of the Edda has 
similarly preserved the characteristics of 
the “red-faced, bright-eyed, fair-haired ” 
Teutonic conquerors of Scandinavia on 
the one hand, and of the “ dark-skinned, 
bandy-legged, flat-nosed” conquered race 
on the other —the latter being evidently 
a Turanian, Finn, and Lapp people. 

It may be, as Miss Maive Stokes re- 
marks, that though the conquerors from 
the north were fairer and ruddier than 
the aborigines, and though the high-caste 
natives are to this day still fairer than the 
descendants of the aboriginal races, yet 
the phrases “ Your cheeks are red,” and 
* He is only a black man,” do not in every 
instance account for the golden hair and 
the fair skin of so many Indian princes 
and princesses in folklore stories. Solar 
heroes are often, no doubt, thus described 
as to their color, from obvious reasons. 
Yet I believe that as regards the still cur- 
rent folk-tales, the color holds good in a 
great many cases for areal mark of Aryan 
or Indo-Germanic descent; all the more 
so because the leaders of that race boast- 
ed of a solar origin, to which their hair — 
“red like gold” — and their sky-blue eyes, 
easily lent themselves. 

Even in Sir G. Grey’s “ Polynesian 
Mythology ” we find a remarkable descrip- 
tion of fairies by a people who once pos- 
sessed fragments of ancient poems, dating 
from the time before they had reached 
their present home — poems now unfor- 
tunately lost. There, too, we see, that 
“the fairies are a very numerous people ; 
merry, cheerful, and always singing, like 
the cricket. Their appearance is that of 
human beings, xearly resembling a Euro- 
pean’s; their hair being very fair, and so 
is their skin. They are very different 
from the Maories, and do not resemble 
them at all.” 

This opens up a large question of eth- 
nological and historical import; but the 
answer is difficult, owing to the loss of so 
much heroic poetry and folklore among 
the Maories. Sir G. Grey himself, who 
thought little, as he himself says, of either 
the Saxon, Scandinavian, or Keltic sys- 
tems of mythology — which he evidently 
did not understand — was, perhaps, not 
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the very best instrument for saving what- 
ever there was still left of those precious 
relics of Maori antiquity. 


x. 

THE foregoing, which may seem to be 
a digression, sheds some light upon folk- 
tales of those parts of the United King- 
dom which have Keltic or Kelt-Iberian 
precedents, or which formerly partook — 
so far as speech and bodily appearance 
are a guide — of that ethnological char- 
acter. 

Among Cornish fishermen, there are or 
were tales about “merry-maids” and 
“merry-men;” that is, mer-maids and 
mer-men. Now, in Cornwall, dark-haired 
Iberian, Phoenikian, Keltic, and Roman 
(in other words, Turanian, Semitic, and 
Aryan, or rather Etrusco-Aryan) races 
have mixed. We might, therefore, ex- 
pect the inhabitants of the watery elfin- 
land in Cornwall to partake of the char- 
acteristics of those races. Yet, we find 
that when the Cornish mermaid makes 
her toilet, by the noontide sun, at the 
edge of the water, the hair she combs is 
“yellow as gold.”* The Cornish fairies, 
also, have a queen whose hair is “like 
golden threads.” Naturally, the question 
arises whether the merry-maid of Corn- 
wall — the relation of the Breton “ mor- 
verch,” and of the Irish “ merrow” or 
“moruach””—is not of northern, Ger- 
manic, at any rate of a different extrac- 
tion from that of the less fair races who 
believed, or still believe, in her. 

Upon the whole, the traces of the semi- 
divine fauna of the sea, as well as the ro- 
mantic stories about the charmful nix 
tribe, and their longing for the love of the 
human race, become fainter on the more 
Keltic or Kelt-Iberian ground of this 
country. One of these less distinct traces 
is to be found in the Irish Phooka,t who 
plays pranks similar to the Neck, the 
Nuggle, or the Kelpie; but no aquatic na- 
ture specially characterizes him.{ Wales, 
Cornwall, Ireland, might, as countries 
powerfully washed or surrounded by the 
sea, be expected to yield a rich crop of 
those ocean-born tales. The reverse is, 
however, the fact. The tales there do not 


* Popular Romances of the West of England. By 
Robert Hunt. 

t+ Phooka, Pooka, and Puck are no doubt related to 
each other. In Germany (Schleswig-Holstein) there 
are Haus-Pucken,— pucks of the house, domestic 
spirits. Puck is the servant of Oberon and Titania; 
and Oberon is but a Romanized form of the German 
elfin-king Alberich. ’ 

t Notes on the Folklore of the Northern Counties 
of England and the Borders. By William Henderson. 
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bear comparison with the Scotch, Ice- 
landic, Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, or 
German ones. “As the mermaid super- 
stition,” writes Mr. Wirt Sikes, the last 
explorer of Welsh fairy-lore, “is seem- 
ingly absent in Wales, so there are no 
fairy-tales of maidens who lure mortals to 
their doom beneath the water, as the 
Dracae did women and children, and as 
the Nymph of the Lurley did marriageable 
young men. But it is believed that there 
are several old Welsh families who are 
the descendents of the Gwragedd Annwn 
(elfin dames who dwelt under the water), 
as in the case of the Meddygon Myddfair. 
The familiar Welsh name of Morgan is 
sometimes thought to signify ‘ Born of 
the Sea.’ . . . But the class of stories in 
which a mortal marries a water-maiden is 
large, and while the local details smack of 
the soil, the general idea is so like in 
lands far remote from each other as to in- 
dicate a common origin in pre-historic 
times.” 

Now, it is strange that countries of so 
strong an oceanic character as Wales, 
Cornwall, and Ireland should, compara- 
tively speaking, have kept so weak a hold 
upon those ancient myths, if their inhab- 
itants possessed them of old. And when 
we see that in the stories they have re- 
tained, the main incidents run parallel 
with the fuller and widespread tales of 
the Teutonic conquerors of Britain, and 
that a name like that of the kelpie cannot 
be explained from the native Gaelic 
tongue, the hypothesis of a fresh imprint 
of mythology having been made by the 
Germanic invasion upon the Keltic or 
Kelt-Iberian people of the north-west and 
the west, is one difficult to avoid. 

Here and there, it is true, we find in 
Kelt-Iberian parts some mythical vestige 
of nix-blood, as in the traditions of the 
O’Flaherty, O’Sullivan, and Macnamara 
families. These families, even like a con- 
siderable number of people in northern 
lands, are said to trace their descent 
from the amorous attachment of mermen 
and mermaids to human beings.* But 
these are sporadic tales on Keltic soil. 
On the other hand, in the Germanic 
north, the water and the land swarm with 
wondrous creatures, either in the shape of 
bulls and horses, or in the guise of beau- 
tiful nixes, who, unlike the southern 
ones generally, do not end in a fishy 
form, but are throughout of human shape, 
and longingly bent upon the intermixture 
with mankind. 


* Fairy Legends. By T. Crofton Croker. 
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Of these and their higher divine con- 
nection, as well as of the philosophical 
meaning of the Teutonic water-cult, the 
next article will give an account. A fur- 
ther comparison will then be drawn be- 
tween the Scottish, Shetlandic, and other 
Germanic water-tales. Proof will also 
be adduced that, even as the Norse Aesir 
are no doubt related to the Vedic Asuras, 
so the Teutonic Vaenir, or water-deities, 
of whom the Edda speaks, bear in their 
very name the trace of connection with 
ancient Indo-Aryan speech and mythol- 
ogy, and therefore really constituted an 
older or separate circle of gods, before 
the Asa creed became the prevailing one 
among the Teuton race. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE FRERES. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’r,” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“IT SHALL meet you at Cologne,” wrote 
Grace, at the end of a long letter full of 
minute directions, which occupied the 
whole of the restful period between dinner 
and coffee, and in which she detailed that 
morning’s successful agreement. 

“ Till Cologne, you can make your wa 
with French, and then, dearest mother, i 
shall once more be near to help you.” 

She finished the epistle with a few more 
loving words. 

“I suppose Cousin Alvsleben .will be 
shocked at the idea of my travelling 
alone,” thought Grace, as she closed her 
envelope, “ but I cannot help it; it is im- 
possible my mother can come all that way 
without me.” 

She put up her writing-things, and 
changed her dress for a black merino, 
open at the throat, with foamy white tulle 
frillings ; tying a jet cross (one of Lady 
Elton’s many small gifts) round her neck, 
with a sigh at the thought of the giver, 
she took her letter and went down-stairs. 

The family were assembled, and taking 
their afternoon coffee. Ulrich sprang up 
to bring her a chair. 

“You are going into Zittau?” she 
asked. 

“Yes; I dine at the Casino.” 

“ Then will you post this letter for me? 
Take great care of it!” 

“Certainly!” taking the letter. “I 
hope ye entreat the good mother to come 
soon! But you had much better come to 
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Dresden; it is gay, with much dancing, 
and you will have me there!” 

“ That would be an enormous advan- 
tage ! But I think Zittau will be best for 
us.’ 

“Ach! you will only have Dr. Sturm 
and Wolff von Falkenberg there, and that 
is nothing!” 

“Oh, Grace!” cried Frieda, catching 
the name; “ Wolff asks if you are never 
coming to see him. The doctor would 
not allow him to see you at first. He said 
it would be too exciting.” 

“That I believe!” whispered Ulrich 
mischievously, and Grace was provoked 
to feel her cheeks grow hot. 

“Will you come, then?” continued 
Frieda. 

“Yes, of course, if he wishes it,” said 
Grace readily ; and when she had finished 
her coffee, Frieda rose, observing, — 

“‘ Let us go now; it is the dull time of 
the day forhim. He gets tired reading, 
and the light fades.” She led the way 
across the hall, and down a narrow pan- 
elled passage to the large, comfortable 
room that had been given to Falkenberg. 
Grace was a little startled to see a kind 
of wooden frame, rather suggestive of a 
gallows, consisting of two uprights and a 
bar extending the length of.the bed, at 
some height above the patient, from which 
a sort of cradle for the wounded limb was 
suspended, and a cord by which he could 
assist himself to shift his position. 

Falkenberg himself looked pale and 
grim enough, with five days’ growth of 
light brown beard and moustache. A 
large blue and white Austrian blanket was 
thrown over him, and the effect of the 
whole was rather picturesque, as the room 
was furnished with sundry quaintly- 
shaped, highly polished, brass-handled, 
walnut-wood bureaus and commodes. 

Falkenberg’s soldier servant was takin 
away the cup from which his master ha 
been drinking. ¢ 

“Gracechen comes to see you, Wolff,” 
said Frieda, placing a chair for her cous- 


in. 

“ Why did you not come before ?” said 
he, taking her hand and looking up at 
her with a soft expression in his usually 
hard, bold eyes — a wistful, half reproach- 
ful look. 

“You did not want any more nurses,” 
returned Grace, drawing her hand gently 
from his, and sitting down; “I should 
have been in the way.” 

“In the way!” repeated Falkenberg 
dreamily ; “that could not be. I have 
burned to say how deeply I feel my obli- 
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gation to you! I have lived over shat day 
a dozen times, and thought of your lonely 
ride, as I lay here.” 

“ Pray do not say any more about it! 
too much has been said already.” 

“Well, I may chink — that you cannot 
forbid. Frieda!” 

“ Frieda is not there.” 

“Then hear me!” said Falkenberg 
quickly, and in a low voice: “I shalf 
soon be myself again, and hard and care- 
less as ever; but remember that to me 
thou wilt always be different from other 
women. And however I may speak or 
act, there is an inner cell of my heart or 
mind sacred to thee.” 

He held out his hand for hers; she 
gave it, and he kissed it gently. Some- 
thing unusually earnest, and quite unlike 
himself, in his voice and manner, moved 
Grace more than she would have cared to 
acknowledge. Falkenberg had spoken in 
German, and used the expressive Du, 
which has so much tenderness on Ger- 
man lips. _ 

“T have not deserved this from you,” 
she said, a little embarrassed, and leaving 
her hand a moment in his; it would be 
harsh to take it away too suddenly froma 
helpless invalid. ‘You could say no 
more had I saved your life!” 

Falkenberg again kissed her hand, and 
let her draw it away. 

“T shall feel what I feel, in spite of 
your logic,” he said, with more of his nat- 
ural self-assertion. 

“ And how goes it this evening?” said 
the count, coming in at the right moment, 
Grace thought, as it was somewhat diffi- 
cult to make conversation when Falken- 
berg’s eyes were fixed upon her with that 
curious, questioning, wistful expression. 

“Oh, I am agiant refreshed!” returned 
Falkenberg, in his old tone. “ The visit 
of Mees Frere is a reviving draught —a 
tonic without bitterness.” 

“Herr von Falkenberg looks better 
than I expected to see him,” said Grace, 
giving her seat to her uncle, and taking 
one a little farther off, at which move 
Falkenberg frowned. 

“ He will be quite well, and in the sad- 
dle, in five weeks at farthest,” said the 
count cheerfully. “I remember at No- 
vara, my horse was shot, and fell on my 
leg; it was broken —a cleaner break than 
Falkenberg’s certainly — but I was able 
to mount in four weeks. And I had not 
three charming young ladies, and two 
amiable old ones, to nurse me.” 

“ But I have only had two young ladies,” 
cried Falkenberg ; “ your Fraulein Nichte 
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hay never come near me till this even- 
ing.” 

Grace let this pass without remark, 
and Count Costello proceeded to describe 
very minutely the treatment he had re- 
ceived, and how rugged his surroundings 
had been, from which he wandered into 
reminiscences of the war under Radetzky, 
and abused the Italians with the preju- 
dice of an old Austrian trooper. 

Grace listened impatiently, feeling too 
conscious of her own ignorance to ven- 
ture on argument, but occasionally ask- 
ing questions which drove the count into 
corners, and drew smiles from Falken- 
berg. 

“It was an infamous shame of the 
French to force the pope back upon the 
people of Rome!” she exclaimed at 
length. 

“Bah!” cried the count; “the dogs 
did not know what they wanted. How 
could ignorant boors guide themselves, or 
resist regular troops?” 

“ Troops or no troops, the day of eman- 
cipation was only postponed,” returned 
Grace. “I remember reading about Gari- 
baldi’s descent upon Sicily, in some one’s 
memoirs, to grandpapa, and longing to be 
a man that I might have fought with 
him.” 

“ Mademoiselle is evidently a sentimen- 
tal politician,” said Falkenberg languid- 
] 


“TI suppose so. Indeed, I do not see 
how a woman can be much more; we can 
never correct our dreams by action.” 

“You are a little rebel,” said Count 


Costello good-humoredly. “ But for 
heaven’s sake don’t parade a taste for 
politics! Itis not charming in a young 
lady.” 

“ No, I shall not parade it; but I must 
always feel it. Lady Elton used to say 
politics would be the religion of the fu- 
ture.” 

“Bah!” said the count again. 
is a bas bleu.” 

“She is delightful!” cried Grace, with 
such emphatic decision that Falkenberg 
laughed outright, and then asked when 
madame her mother was coming. 

Whereupon Grace, brimful of the sub- 
ject, launched into a glowing description 
of Herr Hauptmann Miiller’s residence ; 
of her anticipated delight in arranging it 
for her mother’s reception, and of her 
plan of meeting the travellers at Cologne. 

“ And you must help me in that scheme, 
dear uncle,” she said, laying her hand on 
his arm caressingly ; “for Cousin Alvsle- 
ben has such strange ideas, she would not 


“ She 
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like me to travel by myself. Why, she 
was vexed because { want out alone with 
Herr von Falkenberg.” 

The words were out before she could 
stop herself, and the next moment she 
would have given anything to recall them. 

Falkenberg did not speak, and the 
count said indulgently, — 

“Was she? Well, it seems over-strict, 
but not, according to German ideas; and 
you know, dear child, that when in Rome, 
etc., etc.” 

“It is utterly stupid,” cried Grace; 
“but there is no use in breaking one’s 
head against the prison bars within which 
your neighbors inclose themselves !” 

“That’s a sensible girl!” returned the 
count. 

“Ach! Bitte, mein Herr!” said Mam- 
sell, who had entered unperceived with 
the lamp, in her felt slippers; “it is long 
enough! Herr Baron must not have too 
much ee ay See! he is flushed; he 
must repose himself before the evening 
meal, and to-morrow he shall see the 
Fraulein again;” as if she were soothing 
a sick child. 

“You will come again, will you not?” 
said Falkenberg, quickly. ‘Come and 
read aloud some German book. It will 
improve you, and do me great good. It 
wearies me holding a book for a length of 
time.” 

“ Very well,” returned Grace; “I will 
come when you send for me.” She nod- 
ded and smiled, but did not give him her 
hand again. . 

“ Schlafen Sie wohl, Falkenberg! You'll 
have pleasant dreams,” said thé count, 
smiling, as he pressed his hand. 

“That doubt I,” he murmured, as the 
old man left the room; and Mamsell, 
busying herself setting forth the invalid’s 
table in readiness for supper, talked away 
volubly : — 

“The Englische Fraulein was indeed 
love-worthy —so free and kindly and 
clever, too! Gott in Himmel! she already 
could make Affelstrudel and Riihreier as 
well as Fraulein Gertrud herself. And to 
hear her try to speak German! it is too 
charming! If she but had a German up- 
bringing just to correct that slight bold- 
ness, she would be without fault —a right 
noble Fraulein.” 

“Itis the better for me she is bold,” 
replied Falkenberg. 

“Ja gewiss! but for a wife, no one 
would like it.” 

“ Perhaps so; I should have no objec- 
tion, only I do not want a wife — not for 
these ten years to come.” 
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“ Don’t say that, Herr Baron,” returned 
Mamsell, coming to the bedside, and 
standing solid and square in her brown 
stuff dress and white Schurzen (apron), 
with her broad, strong knuckles resting 
on her hips. “It’s time you thought of 
choosing a Frau Baronin, and I am sure 
= need not go beyond Dalbersdorf. 

here would you find a more love-worthy, 
everything-to-do-experienced maiden than 
Fraulein Gertrud—so regular and or- 
derly?” 

“ Certainly,” said Falkenberg, lazily 
amused with her talk. “But Frieda is 
fairer, and — more graceful.” 

“Ach, bewahre!” cried Mamsell. 
“ What matters grace and beauty for the 
house? beauty will not make the eating 
better, and grace won’t save the groschen! 
No but that Fraulein Gertrud is pretty 
enough, with her golden locks and blue 
eyes. What more would you have, when 
a maiden has thirty thousand thalers for 
her dower? The kleine Frieda is very 
young — she can wait; and perhaps the 
gnadige Grossvater will give her a dowry 
too. 

“ Gertrud has not thirty thousand tha- 
lers, meine liebe Mamsell.” 

“Ja gewiss? I knowit! The gnadige 
Frau has no secrets from me. Ach! the 
liebe Gertrud will be a double treasure to 
the man who gets her.” 

“ That I will believe,” said Falkenberg, 
with polite acquiescence. “ Pray give me 
a glass of water, my good friend.” 

“Here, Herr Baron. Ach, Gott! your 
hand burns, and — let me feel your pulse. 
No! then I shall mix a Brause-Pulver — 
it will calm your ‘4 

“No, Mamsell, I will not take it. Set 
the lamp behind me, and I will try to 
sleep till supper.” 

Grace made a bold stand in the matter 
of meeting her mother at Cologne, but 
every one was against her; so being 
blessed with a little common sense, she 
gave up. Uncle Costello suggested going 
himself to meet his niece, but this was 
negatived peremptorily by Frau Alvsle- 
ben, from whose decision there was no 
appeal. Her influence over the old man 
was very great; and though well disposed 
herself towards her new-found relatives, 
she was not a little jealous of her father’s 
affection for them. 

However, Dr. Sturm brought a solution 
of the difficulty a few days before the ex- 
pected arrival of Mrs. Frere and Mab. 

Frau Miiller’s mother, who was to take 
charge of her two little grandchildren un- 
til their parents found a southern abode, 
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lived at Bonn, and would therefore travel 
thither by Cologne. . 

Grace might accompany her, and so 
meet the inexperienced travellers more 
than half-way. There was yet time to 
write to Raghed and arrange the route, 
and Grace was in ecstasies. 

All went well, her mother wrote. Uncle 
Frere had behaved most handsomely ; he 
had not only sent a hundred pounds al- 
most by return of post in reply to her 
request for aid, but enclosed it in a 
friendly letter, setting the seal of his 
august approbation on their scheme of 
life in Germany, and wishing them all 
success. (‘He is delighted to get rid of 
us,” thought Grace.) Miss Timbs had 
been slightly extortionate, but that was 
no matter, as they had the money to pay 
her; and Jimmy had assisted to cord up 
and despatch their heavy boxes. Jimmy 
had found a nice, airy, tolerably furnished 
bedroom for Randal in the house with 
himself, which in some degree mitigated 
the agony of parting with that dear boy, 
who was far a strong, and even now, 
at the beginning of winter, had taken cold 
and had a bad cough. Jimmy, however, 
had solemnly promised to telegraph at 
once should any serious symptoms dis- 
play themselves. 

It was with the purest and most unself- 
ish joy that Grace recognized the dear 
well-known faces as the train from Rot- 
terdam stopped at the platform. Home, 
and childhood, and tenderness, and the 
security of having her own, all seemed 
suddenly restored to her, as she felt the 
clasp of her mother’s arms, and heard her 
exclamations of delight, broken by sobs. 

“It has been so dreadful without you, 
darling! I do not think I ever was so 
miserable.” 

“Why, Grace, you are looking quite 
fat!’ from Mab. “Do you know, I was 
not a bit sick in the steamer, and I helped 
mother to dress this morning.” 

“ Dear, dear Mab! how pale you are! 
You will soon get back the roses in your 
cheeks when you are in Zittau, and you 
will be quite delighted with Dalbers- 
dorf.” 

“T am so hungry, Grace!” 

“And I have not yet recovered the 
parting with Randal. en boy! he kept 
up wonderfully well, although he felt it 
bitterly. I sometimes doubt if we ought 
to have left him alone in London.” 

“ Well, you know he has Jimmy Byrne 
to keep him company; and now you must 
come and have some luncheon or dinner ; 
you must be so hungry. Our train does 
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not start for four hours, so we can rest 
and look at the cathedral.” 

It was a new triumph to display her 
command of German; and Grace found 
that, being on her own resources, she 
knew more than she thought, while Mrs. 
Frere’s wonder and admiration at her 
daughter’s acquirements were great and 
ever increasing. The simple, tender 
woman was looking pale and anxious: 
evidently the separation from Grace, the 
awfulness of a journey so far alone, had 
been almost too much for her. It was 
touching to see the look of perfect con- 
tent with which her eyes rested on her 
eldest daughter. Their positions seemed 
reversed — Grace’s was the part of pro- 
tectress, while her mother relied on her 
with undoubting faith. 

But despite the happiness of reunion, 
the little party were tired out before they 
reached Zittau on the evening of the 
third day of their journey; and Grace felt 
dizzy from the double night journey. She 
greeted almost with a cry of joy the 
welcome sight of Count Costello, who 
was awaiting their arrival, and opened 
the carriage-door. 

“Welcome, my dear niece!” he ex- 
claimed ; “welcome, my little Mab! Ah, 
Grace, my darlin’! —come along. Here, 
give me the ticket for your luggage, and 
go away to the carriage; it waits out- 
side.” 

He assisted to collect the wraps and 
small packages; he lifted out and affec- 
tionately kissed the weary Mab. And 
then they followed the polite porter to 
where the broad-faced, grinning Fritz 
stood in the lamplight, ready to help 
them into the comfortable capacious lan- 
dau. Oh! the rest and delight of being 
able to leave the worry of luggage, por- 
ters, and tickets to another —to feel one 
was coming among friends ! 

“This is really a very nice carriage, 
Grace! How kind of my uncle to come 
and meet us!” 

“Yes, they are all very kind; and you 
will find Frieda at our house. She prom- 
ised she would have everything quite 
ready for us; she is such a dear girl!” 

Here the count came up, and gave the 
word to drive on. 

“ How did you leave the youngster?” 
asked the old man. “ Far better he 
should be left to himself; it will make a 
man of him. Had you a tolerable pas- 
sage? —the sea is the devil. Grace, my 
dear, we have missed you more than | 
can tell. Falkenberg has been quite mel- 
ancholy, and the good mother listens for 
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your foot; and Gertrud, she is at a loss 
for some one to give lessons to. I fear 
you are sadly tired, my dear!” this to 
Mrs. Frere, who was almost too weary to 
speak. “ Ulrich was at a birthday dinner 
given by their good friend the Biirger- 
meister, buthe would join them pres- 
ently; and Frieda had arranged to stay 
the night.” 

“ How delightful!” cried Grace; “the 
very thing I wished, only I feared Cousin 
Alvsleben would not consent.” 

“How very kind you all are!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Frere. 

A few more words from the count, and 
the carriage stopped at their new abode. 
Lights shone in the windows, and gleamed 
on the still green foliage of the nearer 
trees. The door was open, and in the 
lighted entrance stood a stout man in a 
blue linen tunic, girt to his waist with a 
belt, and a flat cap which he doffed with 
much courtesy, and bid them “ Willkom- 
men” as he opened the carriage-door and 
assisted them to alight; and behind him 
came quickly, as if he had just run down- 
stairs, the tall, slight, well-set-up figure 
of Ulrich, who, even in that moment of 
supreme fatigue and disorganization, was 
presented by Count Costello with much 
formality to his cousin, Mrs. Frere, whose 
hand he kissed with chivalrous courtesy ; 
and then they ascended the stair. There, 
under the doorway, stood Frieda, all 
smiles and blushes of pleasure, and over 
the door, enclosed in a wreath of flowers, 
the word “ Willkommen” in blue and 
white. More introductions and attempts 
at hand-kissing, which Mrs. Frere turned 
into a real embrace; so on through a nar- 
row corridor to the sa/on, where was a 
beautiful bouquet from Frau Alvsleben, 
a plant of mignonette from Gertrud, an- 
other bouquet with Ulrich’s card, and a 
third with Wolff von Falkenberg’s. 

The sa/on, with its fresh white curtains, 
bright lamp, chintz furniture, and abun- 
dance of flowers looked quite festive. 
Double doors open at one side showed 
the little dining-room, the table set for 
supper, with the beautiful snowy table- 
linen lent by Frau Alvsleben until Mrs. 
Frere’s should arrive. 

“Come!” cried the count, “I have 
brought no flowers; but you will find a 
couple of bottles of Lafitte in there” — 
pointing to the supper-table —“ with a 
bouquet not to be despised.” 

The contrast between her doubts and 
half fearful anticipations and this delight- 
ful reality was almost too much for poor 
Mrs. Frere. She could only exclaim, 
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“ Why, this is like coming home!” and, 
breaking down, covered her face with her 
handkerchief, while Grace, putting her 
arms through hers, led her into her own 
room. 

The half-hour of supper, which followed 
as soon as Mrs. Frere was refreshed and 
composed enough to return to the dining- 
room, was very bright and pleasant. 
Every one was charmed with Frieda’s 
housekeeping, and every one talked very 
fast, a mixture of German, French, and 
English, which quite surprised and sub- 
dued Mab, with whom Frieda at once fell 
in love, and waited upon as though she 
were a baby. 

The po little servant engaged by 
Mamsell for the new-comers was pre- 
sented, and, after dropping a deferential 
curtsey, presented her hand, somewhat to 
Mrs. Frere’s surprise; and Mab could 
not sufficiently gaze at her white bib 
— and complicated arrangement of 

air. 

The claret was pronounced excellent, 
and healths were duly drunk. At last 
the count and Ulrich took their leave ; 
Mab was put to bed in a little room off 
Mrs. Frere’s, and Grace was alone with 
her mother. 

Oh, how sweet was the sensation of 
safety and repose: the profound stillness, 
the fresh cleanliness of the room, the 
sweet country air that stole in when 
Grace opened the window to cool her 
mother’s aching head! How thankful 
she was that the great effort was over, 
and the dear ones with her once more! 

“It is too, too delightful!” murmured 
Mrs. Frere. “Far beyond what I ex- 
pected. Oh, if Randal were only here!” 

“He is far, far better off where he is, 
mother dear. There is really nothing for 
a young man to do here but to be a sol- 
dier.” 

“ Well, at all events, it is very different 
from our arrival in London.” 

“Yes, indeed! And now, dearest 
mother, sleep soundly. I will bring your 
breakfast in the morning, and, if you are 
not too tired, in the afternoon we will 
drive out to Dalbersdorf, and take Frieda 
back.” 

“Oh, yes! 
thank God!” 

“My Frieda!” cried Grace, coming 
into the room, which the cousins had ar- 
ranged with two beds, that Frieda might 
always have a Pied a terre in their abode. 
“How good and kind you are — what 
trouble you have taken, and how admi- 
rably you have managed! Sweetest cous- 


I feel as if I were at rest, 
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in! what a delightful welcome you have 
How can I thank you 


given my mother ! 
enough ?” 

A hearty embrace, and Grace, overdone 
with fatigue, could not suppress a few 
semi-hysterical tears, somewhat to Frie- 
da’s satisfaction, as she had begun to fear 
that her praktisch English cousin had no 
human weaknesses. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


TueE beginning of home life at Zittau 
was very delightful. The change from 
the “on sufferance” feeling inseparable 
from English furnished lodgings to a 
house, or rather é¢age, of their own was 
most agreeable. 

The right to range through the kitchen 
and rummage the larder; to exercise 
one’s culinary skill, be it ever so slight, 
without the necessity of conciliating cook 
by abject politeness; the possibility of 
washing up one’s own breakfast things 
without consequent loss of caste in the 
estimation of servant or visitors — these 
are precious privileges which not evena 
home of one’s own in England always 
confers, and they were deeply valued by 
Grace and Mabel. 

The latter found an outlet for her rest- 
lessness in manual labor —an absolute 
necessity to some natures, which almost 
sicken for want of it. Then, during the 
period of settling, of finding a school and 
music teacher, and sundry other prelimi- 
naries, Frau Alvsleben very kindly in- 
vited Mab to stay at Dalbersdorf—a 
rapturous interval, from which she re- 
turned with rosier cheeks and brighter 
eyes than she had possessed since she 
left Dungar; and moreover, with high 
repute for every childish virtue. Feeding 
the pigs and fowls, assisting to milk, in- 
specting the various processes of the 
farm, and such-like congenial occupa- 
tions, had made her supremely happy, | 
and consequently good — unhappiness, 
that is dissonance, being at the root of 
two-thirds the misconduct of life. More- 
over, as she could not speak French like 
her mother and Grace, she picked up an 
astonishing amount of German, with the 
true Saxon sing-song, and came back ad- 
mirably braced for her winter studies. 

At first Mrs. Frere somewhat objected 
to her going to a school where the class 
distinctions were solely scholastic, or, in- 
deed, to school at all; but Grace per- 
suaded her to overcome these old-world 
prejudices, pcinting out the advantage to 
Mab of learning with other children, and 
to the family fund — of a good education 
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for something under twelve pounds a 
year. 

In other branches of expenditure, the 
new settlers did not find the great differ- 
ence in price which they anticipated ; 
nevertheless, the general style was inex- 
pensive, and the temptations to extra and 
unnecessary outlay, in which so large a 
share of income goes, few and far be- 
tween. 

The peace and happiness of such an 
existence would have been perhaps too 
delicious, but for the small, inevitable 
drawbacks which must arise from the 
inequalities and imperfections of human 
nature and material things. The little 
Dienstmadchen, though bright and oblig- 
ing (looking on her young mistress’s ama- 
teur work as a serious help, and being 
disposed to reproach her when she re- 
mitted her labors), was yet not competent 
to manage the tall, white-tiled stove, so 
the salon was either like a conservatory 
for tropical plants, or a cold vault. Then 
she was disposed to consider herself free 
after the half past six o’clock Abendbrod, 
or supper, and constantly went out to see 
her friends or walk with her Schatz 
(“ treasure,” German for lover); she was 
also addicted to invite the said treasure 
(there was a good deal of him) to smoke 
his cigar in the kitchen, to the disgust, 
not to say terror, of Mrs. Frere, who once 
met the intruder face to face in the pas- 
sage, and stopping appalled at the sight 
of a tall soldier —sword, epaulettes, and 
all —received a polite and well-assured 
salute, as if he were certain of being a 
favored guest. 

Then on cleaning-days Paulina (pro- 
nounce “au” as the “ow” in fowl) was 
addicted to spend precious half-hours 
stretched bodily out of the window of 
whatever room was under operation, con- 
versing merrily with any passing acquaint- 
ance. Moreover, the cleaning itself was 
a matter of dispute, as Paulina’s idea of 
that undertaking was a total and complete 
bouleversement of every room on the same 
day — if possible at the same moment; so 
that the wretched inhabitants had not a 
resting-place, and chance visitors must be 
turned away, or sit in the corridor. The 
matter of Paulina’s meals, too, was a 
source of disturbance both to Mrs. Frere 
and Grace. They never could persuade 
her to spread a cloth and sit down regu- 
larly to dinner. ‘Gott bewahr!” said 
that young person, “she would not so 
waste time.” Nevertheless she did not 
starve. She seemed forever munching 
something. Mab frequently saw her take 





toll from the frying-pan (frying was her 
forte) or the soup-pot — not furtively or 
with any sense of infringing the limits of 
duty, but openly, often offering a titbit to 
Mab from the same fork or spoon with 
which she had helped herself. 

Then the cooking was a vexed ques- 
tion. Grease, vinegar, fat, fish, salad, and 
uncooked hams were Paulina’s notion of 
the ze plus ultra in goodies, and Mrs. 
Frere’s tastes were fastidious! So 
Grace’s general experience grew and mul- 
tiplied. 

However, a month’s struggle, backed 
by Frau Alvsleben’s authority and much 
good counsel from Mamsell, who took 
the deepest, kindest interest in the foreign 
household, brought everything into work- 
ing order, though Grace soon discovered 
that no German servant can dispense 
with supervision ; and before December 
brought frost, snow, and real winter, they 
were as much, nay more, at home in their 
Zittau étage as they had been after five or 
six months in their London lodgings. 

Meantime frequent visits to Dalbers- 
dorf varied their life. Mrs. Frere and 
Frau Alvsleben became excellent friends 
—the former’s unaffected admiration for 
her German cousin’s activity and capabil- 
ity was most flattering to the latter’s self- 
love, and in return the Dalbersdorf party 
heartily appreciated the deaux restes of 
good looks, once far beyond the average, 
and a certain high-bred, indolent grace not 
to be seen every day in Zittau, which dis- 
tinguished Mrs. Frere. 

Wolff von Falkenberg had recovered in 
due time, and gone for change of air and 
the remainder of his prolonged leave to 
his Silesian relatives. He had been quite 
charming and almost boyish in his play- 
fulness, on the three or four occasions 
when Grace saw him previous to his de- 
parture. Mab was his devoted ally, and 
Mrs. Frere pronounced him a remarkably 
well-bred, accomplished young man, 
though Ulrich’s vague likeness to Randal 
soon promoted Aim to the rank of first 
favorite. He, too, however, had returned 
to his regimental duties long before this 
stage of our history. 

Finally, under Frau Alvsleben’s aus- 
pices, Mrs. Frere and Grace had paid a 
round of first visits necessary for intro- 
duction to German society, as residents in 
that country never take the initiative. It 
was a most solemn ceremony. The curt- 
seying and complimenting — the stereo- 
typed question and answer — the struggle 
to prevent the hostess seeing them to the 
door — the polite insistence of that lady — 
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had to be gone through with all from the 
Frau Oberst down to the Oberzoll Inspec- 
torin. This once accomplished, a tide of 
“returns ” set in. \ 

Thus the Freres were launched in the 
best circles of Zittau, backed as they were 
by the influence of a family so respected 
as that of Dalbersdorf, and soon the diffi- 
culty was to avoid too much company. 

The influence of this variety on Mrs. 
Frere’s health and spirits was most favor- 
able. She began to believe that Randal 
might support their absence, and not fall 
a victim to the want of a mother’s care. 
Indeed, the victim’s letters were extreme- 
ly lively. Moreover, the Family Circle 
had published a short tale of his, in which 
a villain of transcendent proportions (in 
villany, not physique) is overcome by a 
mysterious and all-pervading heroine — 
of beauty and excellence only equalled by 
the atrocity of her persecutor. Mrs. Frere 
proposed Dr. Sturm should translate the 
effusion into German; but that accom- 
plished gentleman confessed that public 
taste in Saxony was not yet prepared for 
tales of this order, which Mrs. Frere re- 
gretted, on the Saxons’ account. 

Among the few visits which interested 
Grace was one to Frau Sturm. 

She occupied an éfage in one of the 
older streets near the Lyceum, where her 
son’s duties lay; and from her windows 
there was a peep at the old mellow-toned 
town library, with which Grace was so 
charmed on her first visit. 

The room into which they were ushered 
by the little girl who opened the door, 
and who was still in her out-door dress, 
fresh from school, was large, low, and 
somewhat dark, but beautifully clean ; the 
furniture solid, though scanty; and a 
large stand of flowers bestowed some- 
thing of grace on the simple sa/on. It 
was unoccupied, but Frau Sturm soon 
appeared in a black dress, white apron, 
and muslin Habe, or morning cap, a 
sweet, kindly, worn face, bearing the 
stamp of resignation. She was evidently 
pleased to see her visitors, and treated 
Frau Alvsleben with marked respect. She 
could, however, hold little or no inter- 
course with Mrs. Frere, as her French 
was scanty, and her visitor’s German 
nil. 

The usual amount of conversation went 
on. The lady of the house complimented 
Miss Frere on her wonderful progress in 
German; the latter expressed her sur- 
prise at the ease with which so many 
Germans who had never visited England 
spoke English. Then it appeared that 
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Cecilia Sturm, a little girl of twelve, went 
to the same school as Mabel, and had al- 
ready made her acquaintance, for Mabel 
was the only English child there, anda 
decided object of interest. Then Frau 
Alvsleben spoke-of the young Verwalter 
in terms of approbation, which opened the 
floodgates of the mother’s heart. 

“ Never,” she said, “had mother more 
love-worthy and right noble sons —so 
kind and true and unselfish. Heinrich, 
it might be admitted, had a somewhat sul- 
len temper; but the increasing wisdom of 
manhood had enabled him to subdue it, 
and the happiness of his position with so 
amiable a family had further greatly in- 
creased his welfare.” 

Polite disclaimers from Frau Alvsleben. 

“ As to that dear Otto,” resumed Frau 
Sturm, “ what had he not been to her and 
his brother and sister? Ach Gott! fa- 
ther, friend, supporter, and most dutiful 
son to me, who am but a stupid, unin- 
structed woman, and he so heavenly-wise 
and learned — of a knowledge and intel- 
lectual power to create fear, but for the 
kind heart and right noble principles 
which direct them.” 

To this Frau Alvsleben replied suit- 
ably, but with a tinge of weariness — at 
least Grace thought she detected some 
such indications. But to herself the eu- 
logy was interesting, and her heart 
warmed with sympathetic appreciation of 
her friend the doctor. This was in truth 
a jewel of a man, worthy of any woman’s 
faith and love. 

Then, on the part of her mother, Grace 
expressed a hope that Cecilia would some- 
times be permitted to visit Mabel; and 
so the ceremony ended, with smiles and 
curtseys and expressions of mutual es- 
teem. 

It was before the first snow fell; the 
weather was already clear, cold, and 
wintry, necessitating a careful wrapping 
up of Mabel each morning on sending her 
forth to school at eight o’clock. The 
Madchen had begun to understand the 
stove, so that Mrs. Frere found an agree- 
able temperature when she left her room 
for breakfast, and the visits of the Schatz 
had been limited to once a week ; every- 
thing, in short, was fairly ex régle, when 
one morning, returning from a short shop- 
ping expedition, Grace, on entering the 
salon, found Baron Falkenberg installed 
in an easy-chair, with Mab on his knee: 
Falkenberg in his. best uniform, his hel- 
met glittering on the parquet beside him, 
and with gloves of such an exquisite fit 
and delicate spotless white, that Grace 
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felt ashamed to put her black one into the 
hand he offered. 

His face lit up with a look of real pleas- 
ure as he poured forth a hearty greeting 
in German — for in spite of its gutturals 
and many syllables, no tongue can ex- 
press glowing yet delicate warmth more 
vividly. 

“] see you again, my Fraulein,” he ex- 
claimed, “and feel that it is to you I owe 
my standing here still fit for service. I 
have longed to return and renew my ac- 
quaintance —may I say friendship? — 
with you and your Frau Mutter!” 

“IT am very glad to see you,” said 
Grace simply, but blushing a little, partly 
from pleasure, partly from admiration for 
the fine, soldierly figure before her. 

“ And you will stay in our little Zittau 
all the winter?” said Von Falkenberg 
resuming his seat, and speaking French 
to Mrs. Frere. 

“ For a year, certainly,” she replied. 

“That is charming, is it not, my dear 
little Mabel?” holding out his hand to 
her, whereupon she gladly perched her- 
self on the arm of his chair. “ You will 
be a true German maiden by that time, 
and will not allow the mamma and sisters 
to go away again. Eh, Miss Grace? 
You do not know what friends Mabel and 
I became at Dalbersdorf.” 

“ Oh, we heard a great deal about you, 
Monsieur de Falkenberg!” returned Mrs. 
Frere, smiling upon him, delighted by 
his notice of Mab. ‘ You are quite Mab’s 
hero.” 

“Mab, Mab!” repeated Falkenberg; 
“but it is a delicious name! it makes one 
think of your great poet, Shakespeare. 
It is a fairy’s name.” 

“Mab is no fairy!” said Mrs. Frere, 
laughing. ‘I am surprised to find you so 
familiar with Shakespeare.” 

“ But it is quite natural, madame. May 
I be permitted to say that we Germans 
understand Shakespeare better than his 
own countrymen ?*’ 

“No; it is not permitted,” said Grace, 
always ready to lift the gauntlet. ‘ You 
fancy you know Shakespeare best, and I 
grant he is very Saxon; but we too ap- 
preciate him.” 

“Scarce so much as we do, Miss 
Grace.” 

“ How do you know? You only echo 
what your critics say.” 

“True; yet there must be truth in 
their assertions.” 

“ Wolff,” broke in Mab, “will you let 
me ride your bay horse —the one Grace 
used to ride?” 
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“*My dear Mab,” remonstrated Mrs. 
Frere, “ you are very familiar.” 

“I pray you, madame,” cried Falken- 
berg, “do not forbid her; I only know 
myself as Wolff with her. Would I 
might hope for such a mark of adoption 
from mademoiselle and yourself!” 

“You would not have me say Herr 
Baron!” exclaimed Mab. *, 

“Certainly not, my little friend — my 
dear little friend !” 

“ Herr von Falkenberg speaks English 
very well, mother,” said Grace. 

“Not very well — very badly,” said he 
in English. “Suppose, madame, we con- 
stitute — no, create — ourselves into a 
mutual improvement Verein — society — 
to read English and German for an hour 
of an evening, when your day is over, and 
I can escape from my Casino dinner?” 

“It would be very nice indeed!” re- 
turned Mrs. Frere cordially. 

“T thank you much, madame. Whata 
delight for me to be received into an En- 
glish family !—although I am a relation, 
you know.’ 

“How?” asked Grace, laughing. She 
understood his tactics better than her 
mother. 

“Well, my mother was sister to the 
late Herr Alvsleben of Dalbersdorf; con- 
sequently my aunt, Frau Alvsleben, being 
your near kinswoman si 

“ Makes us cousins-german many times 
removed,” returned Grace, still laugh- 
ing. 

“Yet near in spirit, if not in heart 
said Falkenberg quickly, in a low tone 
and in German. . 


iD 


“Grace is quite a country girl,” said 
Mrs. Frere, apologetically ; ‘ you must ex- 
cuse her ruggedness of speech.” 

“ Imagine your being excused to me!” 


remarked Falkenberg to Grace. ‘“ Does 
not your pride revolt? But you have 
transformed this room,” he continued. 
“It looks graceful and what you call 
‘ comfortable,’” looking round. 

It had been beautified and added to. 
A remnant of Uncle Frere’s hundred 
pounds had enabled Grace to buy a couple 
more easy-chairs, a writing-table, and a 
long mirror, which, together with some 
small ornaments and plenty of flowers, 
had improved it amazingly. 

“Yes; it is quite a pleasant room!” 
returned Grace. “I have been trying to 
find some large-leaved plants to fill up 
this stand with green, and there are noth- 
ing but small things in the market.” 

“No!” cried Falkenberg, with much 
animation; “but I can guide you to a 
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garden alittle way out of the town, where 
you can find as many as you want.” 

“ Indeed ! — where?” 

“ Mademoiselle has her hat on,” he re- 
turned; “if you will permit me, I will es- 
cort you there.” 

“ Thank you,” hesitated Grace. 

“Oh, yes; do go, and take me!” cried 
Mabel. 

“Can we go and return in half an 
hour ?”’ asked her sister. 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“ Then we will be very much obliged 
for your guidance,” said Grace, frankly. 
“Get your hat and jacket, Mab.” 

It was a delightful, brisk, enjoyable 
walk, and though Falkenberg was strict- 
u matter-of-fact and uncomplimentary, 

race hada pleasant instinctive convic- 
tion that he deeply enjoyed being her 
companion. He was kindly and plavful 
with Mab, as Germans are with ch’ a, 
and a great help in bargaining \ che 
gardener, who was of course mosi vbse- 
quious to a uniform. Finally the young 
ladies went back to dinner, exhilarated 
by their expedition —the effect of that 
innocent, yet magnetic, action and coun- 
teraction which nature predestined when 
“ male and female created He them.” 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 


NASSAU SENIOR’S JOURNALS AND CON- 
VERSATIONS. 


THE name of the late Nassau Senior is 
one which is cordially remembered in 
London circles for his social qualities, and 
known far beyond them for his literary 
labors. He was foremost among our 
countrymen in helping to make us ac- 
guainted with that brilliant galaxy of 
Frenchmen which arose with the reign of 
Louis Philippe, and vanished with that of 
Louis Napoleon. During the last fifteen 
eg of his life, Mr. Senior, as stated by 
his daughter and editor, “‘ was as much at 
home in Paris as in London, and some of 
his best friends were French.” As we 
look back to that period, when an eztente 
cordiale, in the truest sense of the words, 
existed between distinguished individuals 
on both sides of the Channel, it becomes 
obvious that only achoice class of English 
men and women, combining largeness 
of culture, warm political sympathies, the 
love and nabit of society, and the com- 
mand of the French language, were eligi- 
ble to profit by the social advantages of 
both capitals, and no one possessed these 





qualifications in a more kindly form than 
Mr. Senior. He might be said also to 
have been the most practical of men in 
his use of society. The habits of the 
legal profession accustomed him to test 
most things by evidence — to hear, as far 
as possible, both sides, and to form his 
verdict accordingly. Not that the “ Con- 
versations,” which are his literary spe- 
cialities, are intended to set forth his own 
opinions so much as to reflect those of 
the circles in which he mixed. His daugh- 
ter justly says that “he was assisted in 
acquiring information by his indifference 
to shining himself.” Still, the adroit 
questioning and cross-questioning which 
by the practice of a marvellous memory 
has resulted in giving the public a mass of 
information of the kind most rarely pre- 
served, and most interesting to know, re- 
ceives a point and sparkle, and especially 
a sound criticism, from his own shrewd 
commentaries on the text. 

After taking up the habit of keeping an 
elaborate record of all he heard, which he 
first regularly formed on a visit to Paris 
in 1848, he made no secret of this prac- 
tice and deliberate purpose, and in most 
cases the conversations he reported were 
submitted for verification to the speakers 
themselves. It must be owned that the 
remarks we have heard passed on these 
‘“* Conversations ” — namely, that persons, 
knowing beforehand that what they said 
would be reported, framed their utterances 
accordingly — appear to us to be of the 
most futile kind. Granting it were true, 
what would it imply? Not that they pre- 
pared themselves to say what they neither 
thought nor believed—not that they 
sought to deceive or hoax him, which for 
obvious reasons would have been out of 
the question — but that they simply sought 
to express the sentiments that they de- 
sired should go forth to the world with 
the more care and deliberation. In the 
case of M. Thiers, whose conversation 
Mr. Senior has largely preserved, the 
consciousness that he was addressing the 
English public through his friend led that 
brilliant converser to expand into a style 
of oratory exceeding the bounds of pri- 
vate talk, though never those of sincere 
conviction. Nor can there be any doubt 
as to the accuracy of the reporter. Mr. 
Senior’s very style is the guarantee for it. 

We need no apology for giving a slight 
outline of this gentleman’s life and ca- 
reer. The boy was conspicuously “ father 
of the man,” and it is seldom that a life 
is found so harmonious in all its parts. 
He was born in 1790, of a family of Span- 
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ish extraction — his great-grandfather, 
Aaron Sefior, having been naturalized in 
England in 1723. Two more generations 
so anglicized the family that William 
Nassau Senior —the eldest of ten chil- 
dren — first saw the light in a quiet vicar- 
age in Berkshire of which his father was 
the youthful incumbent. Parents are the 
makers or marrers of their children’s wel- 
fare, and large families the schools for 
good or for evil. The young boy was for- 
tunate in both respects. He distinguished 
himself at Eton, and went to Oxford with 
a high reputation for ability and scholar- 
ship, having been elected a demy at Mag- 
dalen when only sixteen. Nassau Senior 
is not the first man with whom a stumble 
on the threshold of life has proved favor- 
able to his subsequent career. Owing to 
some misapprehension of the importance 
attached to certain rather trivial questions 
in divinity, he failed in his first university 
examination, and wrote home simply this : 
“ My dear father, I have been plucked. I 
will get the first class next time.” He 
was as good as his word. He engaged 
the late Archbishop Whately as his tutor, 
and after a few months’ application more 
than redeemed his past failure by winning 
the highest honors. At twenty years of 
age he was entered at Lincoln’s Inn —a 
year later he obtained his M.A. degree — 
and in 1813 took his place as a pupil in 
Mr. Sugden’s (afterwards Lord St. Leon- 
ard’s) chambers. In 1819 he was called 
to the bar. From his earliest student 
days he chalked out the habits of his sub- 
sequent life. He cared neither for danc- 
ing, music, nor cards; but liked society, 
conversation, and work, and with instinc- 
tive intelligence chose for his young com- 
panions men who rose later to more or 
less distinction. 

Describing his college days at a later 
period to a young friend just entering 
upon his university life, he wrote a letter 
which most young men might read with 
advantage, and from which we give a few 
extracts. 


In the most important points I acted as I 
now recommend you to act. I never was in 
debt, and did not spend more than about 150/. 
to 170/. a year. I drank no wine, I had noth- 
ing to do with women, and I took plenty of 
exercise... . Your next three years, that is 
from nineteen to twenty-two, are on the whole, 
perhaps, the most important three years of 
your life. During them, character and reputa- 
tion are in great measure formed. Many men, 
during them, have laid the foundation of all 
their future fame and prosperity. That was 
my case, for to what I did during those three 
years I attribute all my subsequent success, 
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. . . As for money, the only rule I can give is 
to spend nothing that you can help, and to pay 
ready money for everything. Particularly have 
no bills at boat-houses, pastrycooks’, or any 
such places. Read carefully every day —or 
at least every Sunday —some portion of the 
Old and New Testament, with Campbell’s 
commentaries on the latter, and the theologi- 
cal works of Whately and Hampden; but if 
you come to conclusions different to those 
usually accepted, say nothing about them, ex- 
cept to your father or to very intimate friends, 
Pray avoid not only all sporting and gambling, 
but also all sporting, gambling, and betting 
people. There is never anything to be learned 
among what are called “sporting men,” and 
their tone of thought islow. Beside that, both 
the sudden hope and sudden gains that belong 
to gambling and betting destroy economy and 
regulated expenditure. 


Young Senior exemplified his own pre- 
cepts. The following anecdote came from 
Archbishop Whately, to whom he told it. 
Without any gambling propensity, he was 
very desirous of witnessing the proceed- 
ings of a gambling-house. Having ten 
pounds to spare, he determined to spend 
it in gratifying his curiosity. Making up 
his mind that it should cost him no more, 
and that he would never a second time 
enter one of these houses, he went and 
passed the evening or the night in one, 
but instead of leaving his ten pounds be- 
hind, he brought away one hundred. This 
success would have been the ruin of many 
a youngster; but even then, in his early 
days, he had the self-command to abide 
by a strong resolution once formed. 

The character of Senior may be de- 
duced from these lines. He wasted neither 
time nor money; had always much work 
and much leisure, but nothing to retrieve 
or recover. His mind was clear and logi- 
cal, his nature large and generous, while a 
temper of singular sweetness promoted 
the healthy and genial exercise of both. 
The writer is glad to remember his hearty, 
unaffected manners, and his handsome 
face, which bore strongly the brilliant 
and intellectual impress of his Spanish 
origin. 

His career was such as might have 
been predicted from the nature ot his dis- 
position, and the legal employments in 
which his life was cast. He was emi- 
nently a careful observer, a clear rea- 
soner, and therefore a practical reformer. 
‘*When | was five and twenty,” he ex- 
claimed one day to his daughter, “I 
resolved to reform the Poor Law of En- 
gland.” The mistaken charity of his 
worthy father, in the sphere of his own 
parish, made a deep impression on him, 
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and his mind pondered on the best means 
of repairing those legislative mistakes re- 
garding the poor, which had aggravated 
every evil they professed to alleviate. 
Accordingly the repeal of the corn laws, 
free trade, political economy, tlie amend- 
ment of the poor laws, the regulation of 
children’s labor and education — all these 
became in turn the objects of his unceas- 
ing study. From 1821, when he wrote an 
article on the corn laws in the Quarterly 
Review, to 1862, when he delivered an 
address on education to the British Asso- 
ciation in Edinburgh, he seized every op- 
portunity of bringing his views before the 
public. In 1825 Mr. Senior was elected 
to the professorship of political economy 
at Oxford, which he resigned in 1830, 
and resumed by fresh election in 1847. 
In 1836 he was appointed a master in 
chancery, and on the establishment of the 
London University he held the office of 
examiner in political economy. Finally, 
he was employed by the government to 
draw up the amended Poor Law Bill, and 
was offered a poor law commissionership, 
which the claims and superior profits of 
his legal profession prevented his ac- 
cepting. 

The state of Ireland was a subject of 
unremitting interest to Mr. Senior, and 
his earliest researches into living ques- 
tions of a social and political nature were 
devoted “to the most painful subject on 
which a Liberal writer can employ him- 
self.” No man ever set himself more 
sagaciously and conscientiously to inves- 
tigate the causes for those evils —alter- 
nately acting as cause and effect — which 
he designates as the “insecurity of the 
country — the ignorance and indolence of 
the people.” Accordingly, he lifted up 
his voice vehemently against the ancient 
wrong done to the Irish people, and the 
constant insult offered to their feelings 
by the spectacle of an alien and hostile 
creed, professed by a small minority, es- 
tablished in the seats and holding the 
benefices of the Roman Catholic National 
Church. It was not Mr. Senior’s part, 
no more than it is ours, to compare in- 
juries and insults, confiscations and dis- 
abilities, and to prove, what would be an 
easy task, how much greater, in Europe 
generally, have been the sufferings of 
Protestants from the hands of Roman 
Catholics:than the reverse. It was enough 
for this upright-minded gentleman that he 
perceived an a no unprejudiced 
conscience could justify, and one to which 





hé mainly attributed the origin and main- 
tenance of the disaffection which was the | 


curse of both countries. In this respect 
his pages on Ireland present a natural 
supplement to Burke’s writings, just 
edited by Mr. Matthew Arnold, and no 
one can doubt that the attention of our 
government has been directed to both. 
What Mr. Senior would say, were he 
alive, now that all the reforms he advo- 
cated, and more than he believed possible, 
have been gradually granted, and that 
overnment is laboring to introduce what 
it believes will be measures more effica- 
cious than any that have gone before, it is 
impossible to guess. It is certain that he 
would have viewed with astonishment 
and deep disappointment the same out- 
rages repeated, and more than the same 
defiance of the law existing, to which he 
bore testimony in 1843; the chief causes 
to which he attributed them having mean- 
while been swept away with a severity al- 
most reversing the conditions of hardship. 
The following description from his pen 
nearly forty years ago is as startling as 
curious. — - 


Houses and ricks are burnt; cattle are 
maimed, tortured, or killed; families are visited 
by parties of banditti, who inflict cruel torture, 
mutilate their limbs, or beat them almost to 
death. And men who have in any way be- 
come obnoxious to the insurgents, who have 
opposed their system, or refused to participate 
in their outrages, are murdered in open day. 
. . .« These punishments are exemplary, rather 
than vindictive. In general the victim is not 
the proprietor who has ejected a tenant, but 
the peasant who has succeeded to the vacant 
tenement; it is not the landlord who exacts a 
rent which the self-appointed legislators think 
too high, but the tenant who pays it ; it is not 
the farmer who has hired a stranger, but the 
stranger who has ventured to be hired. ... 
Ireland is governed by two codes, dissimilar 
and often opposed —one deriving its validity 
from acts of Parliament, and maintained by 
the magistrates ; the other, laid down by the 
tenants, and enforced by assassination. 


In what respect do these paragraphs 
differ from those which have filled our 
daily press during the last eight or nine 
months? 

We follow Mr. Senior now to another 
land, in which hopes of amendment might 
have been considered less likely of fulfil- 
ment than even in the country we have 
just left. It is as well to be reminded of 
the condition of parts of Italy, not so 
long as a generation ago. We have some- 
times wondered why it was that the En- 
glish mind, generally speaking, looked on 
the Italian race as the most corrupt and 
incorrigible in all Europe, and radically 
incapable of political redemption. It is 
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true there were a few who protested 
against this verdict, and referred to the 
higher intelligence, more sympathetic 
habits, and nobler natures, as compared 
with other foreigners, of the Italian ex- 
iles and refugees settled in England. 
Still, it would have been hard to read the 
report given by an independent English 
gentleman in 1850 of Neapolitan and Ro- 
man rule, and to come to any better con- 
clusion. When Mr. Senior resided in 
Naples in the winter of 1850-1, Piedmont 
had risen in vain against Austria, and 
was prostrate. Sicily had rebelled in vain 
against Naples, and was again in bond- 
age; and his not unfrequent epithet, 
“this childish country,” “incapable of 
counting the cost of its own acts,” might 
be said to be applicable to the whole 
peninsula. As regards Naples and Sicily, 
Goethe’s song, “ Kennst du das Land?” 
was never more forcibly illustrated. Every 
characteristic of a false and cruel king 
and a corrupt government was in full 
vigor. The king habitually broke his 
oath; all freedom of action, writing, 
speech, and even thought, was destroyed. 
No class of society was safe from sudden 
arrest and imprisonment. The judges 
were the creatures of the court. If they 
ventured to acquit a political prisoner, 
they were removed; the advocates who 
dared to urge their clients’ innocence 
were struck off the roll. Royal spies fre- 
— society, receiving one hundred 

ucats a month. The king’s conscience 
was too tender to bear the thought of ex- 
ecuting a criminal; but it delighted in 
keeping thousands of innocent men, un- 
tried, to perish in dungeons so loathsome 
that the very doctors could not enter 
them. And yet Mr. Senior says, “ Naples 
without Neapolitans is perfection.” “The 
table-land of Sorrento, as we looked down 
on it, seemed gilt. Whatever was not 
white with buildings, was golden with 
oranges.” 

The trial of Poerio—a name since well 
known to us — was then going on. Every- 
body knew what the verdict would be. He 
was well used to the tender mercies of 
Neapolitan despotism. In the sudden 
changes from the most disgusting prison 
to the Chamber of Deputies, and even to 
the vice-presidentship of the Chamber, 
this gentieman’s life recalls that of a Turk 
or Persian at the present day. In this 
instance he was condemned to twenty- 
four years’ imprisonment in irons, and to 
be chained to another man; and suffered 
the sentence from 1850 till the emancipa- 
tion of Italy (1859). A characteristic fea- 





ture of the Neapolitan and Austrian gov- 
ernments, still in the memory of many, is 
the number of Italian gentlemen who en- 
dured imprisonment, either solitary, or 
chained to another, for their opinions; 
while the evidence afforded (by those who 
survived) of the fortitude and magnanimity 
with which the cultivated mind and the 
sense of a noble cause supported so terri- 
ble a form of suffering, is as pathetic as 
sublime. It is due to Baron Poerio to 
quote here the substance of a note added 
by Mrs. Simpson to her father’s journal: 
“ He visited England, and came often to 
Mr. Senior’s house. He spoke freely of 
his imprisonment, and said that the time 
passed with wonderful rapidity. He was 
allowed to choose the prisoner with whom 
he would be chained, and he chose a 
friend, a physician. He said that he 
evolved almost all Dante from the re- 
cesses of his memory, though at first he 
did not think he could recollect any of it. 
He was never heard to utter a bitter word 
against the king, or any of his other per- 
secutors.” 

It is the privilege of our countrymen to 
get at and record such facts. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s protest against the Neapolitan 
prisons revealed the nature of the old 
Italian governments to the comprehension 
of every English mind. This accounts 
for the great divergence of opinion which 
prevailed relatively in France and En- 
gland, when Louis Napoleon with vain 
treachery attempted to say to the great 
tide of Italian feeling, “So far shalt thou 
go, and no farther.” 5 

Mr. Senior next proceeded to Rome — 
stillin the spring of 1851. The Eternal 
City was in .a state of reaction from the 
reign of the republic and the horrors of 
the siege. The pope had been brought 
back by foreign bayonets. He had learnt 
nothing, and he had forgotten nothing; 
he re-established every old abuse; all 
secular offices were filled by ecclesias- 
tics; the people were only kept down 
by French soldiers; and every Roman 
priest had a contadino’s dress in his 
box wherewith to elude recognition in 
case of a rising. The tyrannies and ar- 
rests of Naples were exaggerated here; 
the prisons more pestilential. ‘ Are 
there,” I asked a man of note, “ many 
spies in Rome?” “The whole popula- 
tion,” he answered, “ may be divided into 
the spies andtthe spied upon. There is 
not a waiter who does not receive a few 
pauls a month for relating all he hears.” 
Mr. Senior was informed later that he 
was always followed, by order of the gov- 
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ernment. As he was a great walker, he 
observed that his spy must have taken a 
great deal of exercise. 

In his conversations with a few individ- 
uals of the higher class, one is struck 
with the intelligence and sense displayed. 
There is nothing rarer in any foreigner 
than a correct estimate of the English 
character. The Italian gentlemen who 
have resided long among us are the only 
foreigners whose instincts as well as ex- 
perience have led them to judge us justly. 
Mr. Senior reports the conversation of 
the Duke de Sermoneta, a distinguished 
Italian nobleman, still living, whose judg- 
ment may be supposed to have been as- 
sisted by two marriages with English 
ladies. Speaking of what the modern 
Romans had derived from ancient Rome: 
“ Assassination,” he added, “is almost 
the only classical custom we have pre- 
served. In other respects, we are more 
Turkish than European. Our system of 
government is eminently Turkish. It 
consists of a central despotism, and of 
provincial despots whom //ey call pashas 
and cadis, and we call cardinals and prel- 
ates in the provinces. The real success- 
ors of the ancient Romans are the En- 
glish. You have inherited the Roman 
respect for law and authority, the Roman 
love for what is established, the Roman 
pertinacity of purpose, the Roman fidelity 
to engagements, and the Roman contempt 
for foreigners. When I read Cicero’s 
letters, I fancy myself reading the corre- 
spondence of one of your statesmen. All 
the thoughts, all the feelings, almost all 
the expressions, are English.” 

History will assuredly point back to the 
unification of Italy as a movement unique 
for unanimity, humanity, moderation, and 
wisdom, oad to the present generation 
most astonishing for its complete success. 
The ignorance about Italy, all quenched 
and cowed as she was, was universal. No 
one was believed who asserted that the 
fire still lingering in her ashes was of no 
common kind. ‘The stereotyped notion of 
bandits, robbers, and assassins was al- 
ways brought forward, and the plain truth 
that the Italians were distinguished for 
honor, straightforwardness, and simplicity 
of character, as well as for glorious brains 
and great culture, was treated as a fable. 
These false ideas may be attributed partly 
to the fact that the race had never been 
judged by its own acts, but by those of 
their venal and lawless dukes, princes, 
and popes, in the days of their power, and 
of the alien and unintelligent despots 
placed over them in the latter days of 





their subjection. It is the awful attribute 
of despotism and misrule- to be twice 
cursed, equally in what it develops and in 
what it checks. If its first and worst evil 
be the baseness and corruption it engen- 
ders, its second worst evil is the igno- 
rance and helplessness it leaves. The 
incapacity for self-rule entailed on the vic- 
tims of despotism is an argument for de- 
nying the legitimate exercise of freedom 
to those who need it most. But the Ital- 
ians have belied this too generally be- 
lieved rule. The assumption by Italy of 
her just rank among the nations of Eu- 
rope unblotted bya crime; the proof given 
to the world that, though her prominence 
in art and poetry is a glory of the past, 
her powers of statesmanship have not 
declined, —these are facts which only 
gain in significance the more closely they 
are examined. It has been her proud 
privilege for a space of twenty-two years 
equally to disappoint the prophecies of 
her enemies as to outdo the hopes of her 
friends. Summoned to unite by an epi- 
demic of frenzy rather than by a plan, 
seized in the south by a hand only fitted 
to grapple but not to hold, the heterogene- 
ous elements of the peninsula have been 
kept together by those sober qualities of 
prudence and patience which are the very 
last with which the Italians have been 
credited. It is no wonder that Italian 
courtiers in place, suchas Mr. Senior met 
at the grand-ducal court of Florence, 
should have scoffed at the idea of Italian 
= and disappointed patriots despaired 
of it. 

We turn now to the country the course 
of which is more difficult to forecast than 
that of any other, but where Mr. Senior, 
as we have stated, had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for gleaning the truth. The 
French journals open with a sketch of 
the Revolution of 1848, published by him 
in the Edinburgh Review for January, 
1850, chiefly founded on Lamartine’s 
“Histoire de la Révolution,” and on Du- 
noyer’s “Révolution du 242me Février.” 
Nothing could be more startling than the 
event, nor more curious than the details 
which accompanied it; but seen now in 
the background, behind the intervening 
history of the Second Empire, it vanishes 
into dim distance. The Orleans dynasty 
fell in February, 1848; in the following 
month Mr. Senior hastened to Paris. The 
hotels were empty and the streets full. 
He gives a lively picture of how much 
things were left to chance, with no end of 
combustible materials about. The Na- 
tional Assembly was for above three 
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hours in the hands of a furious mob, two 
thousand strong, while a body of thirty 
thousand National Guards, stationed close 
by, expressly for their defence, remained 
unaware of the fact. Everybody was ges- 
ticulating and declaiming ; at every street 
corner a crowd was collected round two 
men in violent political dispute. A few 
were thinking, fewer still planning — the 
man was still to appear on the scene who 
schemed and planned in silence. People 
were accustomed to émeutes. “A lem- 
onade vendor begged us to take encore un 
verre, avant gue ca ne commence.” Among 
the able men from whom Mr. Senior en- 
deavored to cull some reasonable ideas 
Alexis de Tocqueville stands foremost. 
Always a clear thinker, and an ardent ad- 
mirer of English institutions, but with a 
reason to give when he differed from 
them, he felt that a republican experiment 
might not last, but must be tried. “ It is 
the only experiment which the men of 
this generation have not made. They 
had absolute monarchy under the emper- 
or; as much aristocracy as France can 
supply under Louis XVIII.; as much 
constitutional government as we can bear 
under Louis Philippe; and now we must 
undergo a republic.” 

I objected to his calling the government 
of Louis Philippe constitutional, since 
Louis Philippe was his own prime minis- 
ter —a most unconstitutional proceeding 
according to our notions. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ according to your no- 
tions, but not according to ours. We 
have fot yet adopted the true faith, the 
faith of the cochon a Lengrais” (Bona- 
parte’s idea of a constitutional king). 
“To preserve our respect our sovereign 
must act, and this perhaps makes us in- 
capable at present of your constitutional 
government. If our sovereign, whether 
president or king, merely takes the min- 
isters whom the Assembly points out to 
him, keeps them as long as they can keep 
their majority, follows their advice im- 
plicitly, and dismisses them as soon as 
they lose their majority, he becomes King 
Log, and we despise him. If he acts he 
must sometimes make mistakes, and still 
oftener be thought to do so. He will 
sometimes offend the good sense of the 
nation, and oftener its susceptibilities, 
and we shall hate him. This is the ob- 
jection to a president for life; he would 
inevitably become hated or despised, or 
both, and then we should go into the 
streets and depose him. For in France,” 
he added, “ we are not good balancers of 
inconveniences. Vous sommes trop lo- 





giques, and as soon as we see the faults 
of an institution, zous la brisons. In En- 
gland you calculate; we act on impulse. 
We should never have tolerated your 
Hanoverian kings, with their German 
favorites and their German policy. We 
should have turned them out in a year. 
You kept them till they were acclimatized, 
and gradually became the best royal stock 
in Europe.” 

Another friend, Michel Chevalier, the 
well-known political economist, prophe- 
sied that within three months there would 
be a battle in the streets. It occurred in 
less than a month, and was put down, as 
we know, by General Cavaignac after 
four days’ tremendous fighting. On June 
29, 1848, he was named temporary presi- 
dent of the French Republic, pow f super- 
seded by Prince Louis Napoleon on De- 
cember 20. Here then commenced that 
reign which seemed to efface all that went 
before it, even that which it most affected 
to imitate. 

Nothing is more interesting in histor 
than to trace the sources of that whic 
men trust to and believe in — the sources 
of power. There is always the closest 
connection between the governor and the 
governed. Men rule through the nobler, 
but also through the baser, natures of 
their fellow-creatures. The tyrant only 
subjugates the slave; the spoiler only 
commands those greedy to share the 
spoil; the impostor only imposes on those 
willing to be imposed upon. The reign 
of Louis Napoleon affords a humiliating 
spectacle of the ascendency of the meaner 
motives of mankind, and of the man who 
knew for a time how to work upon them. 
It was a new manifestation for the shallow 
to admire, the philosopher to wonder at, 
and for the virtuous to deplore; at once 
so strong and so rotten, so brilliant and 
so corrupt, so totally at variance with the 
usual conditions of permanence and yet 
so long-lived; so difficult to overthrow 
and yet so inexorably foredoomed as to 
obtain a kind of spurious power over 
men’s imaginations, which alone accounts 
for the mistaken estimate of the man, 
even in minds not devoid of the moral 
sense. It is even yet difficult to realize 
that such a man was really chosen by the 
French people, and that such a reign 
really took place. But for Mr. Senior, 
who in his journals and conversations 
may be said to have caught the manners 
and opinions living as they rose, many of 
the subtler characteristics of that reign 
would have been effaced from view. 

It was during the general commotions 
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of 1848 that a German gentleman parodied 
the line “ Vox populi, vox Dei,” as“ Vox 
populi, vox Rindvieh” (bullock). And 
though a right definition of the voice of 
the people is one of the most sacred 
axioms we can uphold, yet the result of 
French universal suffrage deserves the 
contempt cast onthe proverb. Mr. Senior 
instances the election of Louis Napoleon 
as a proof of the folly of a people — as- 
suming to be the first in the world — 
which had turned out the monarch who 
had given them prosperity, such as they 
had never before enjoyed, “and thrown 
its fate into the hands of an adventurer, 
unacquainted with the country, and inex- 
perienced in politics, whose only achieve- 
ments had been the two most unprin- 
cipled and senseless enterprises of modern 
times;” his chief claims to popular favor, 
as the nephew of the uncle, being further 
precisely those least calculated, one would 
have thought, to gain it. 

Still, itis but fair to remind ourselves 
that the people who turned out the one 
were not the same who elected the other. 
Louis Philippe was overthrown by the 
populace of the capital; Louis Napoleon 
chosen by that of the country. Even as 
a deputy, he played no part that would 
have enlisted the mob of Paris in his 
favor. “He used,” as Tocqueville says, 
“to sit in the Chamber silent and alone, 
= by some members, and neglected 

yall. Silence, indeed, was necessary to 
his success.” It was in the same mood 
that he received the announcement of the 
plébiscite in his favor, when he sat dull, 
silent, and immovable, till his cousin, 
Madame Baciocchi, lost patience and ex- 
claimed (a fact told us by one to whom 
she told it), “ Zvtes-vous fait de pierre?” 
But from that moment any shrewd ob- 
server could have foreseen the course he 
intended to pursue. Before his ministry 
was a week old, the minister of the in- 
terior, M. de Malleville, resigned his port- 
folio in consequence of the president’s 
demand that the documents respecting 
those same “senseless enterprises” of 
Strasburg and Boulogne should be given 
upto him. Inafew weeks more occurred 
the intervention of the French troops at 
Rome —a vulgar calculation for enlisting 
the clerical party on his side, but alarming 
to the friends of peace as a gross breach 
of international law, and repugnant to the 
true republicans as denying to the Roman 
people the tights asserted and personified 
by the French people — rights which the 
president had just sworn to uphold. How 
little importance he attached to these 





oaths was further shown by his giving 
direct instructions and promises to Gen- 
eral Oudinot —a step which exceeded his 
powers as “head servant to the republic,” 
and which he concealed from his Cabinet. 
The scene in the French Chambers after 
the repulse of the French troops, wit- 
nessed by Mr. Senior, was a parody on 
representative government, which reads 
like an actin “ Radagas.” At the same 
time the still fermenting elements of dis- 
order, the growing suspicion of the man 
the country had saddled on itself, con- 
stituted an interregnum in which we 
seem to hear the air thick with murmurs 
as in Dante’s first circle. Now arose 
those cries “Ca ne peut pas durer— 
guelgue chose arrivera,” which kept 
men anxious and also inactive. These 
were the fears that restricted enterprise 
and dismissed workmen; thus adding to 
the always increasing difficulty of the sit- 
uation. Uneasy lay the head that then 
accepted ministerial responsibilities. It 
was M. Faucher’s duty, like a doctor sum- 
moned to a patient, to attend and pre- 
scribe for every symptom of an émeufe, at 
whatever hour it might occur. ‘“ Madame 
Faucher told me” (May 12, 1849) “that, 
the night before, her husband was twice 
called up after midnight by messages from 
the préfet de police, announcing the ime 
minent explosion of an insurrection ; ” 
every émceute, by the way, being calculated 
to cost 40,000/., raised by rating one an- 
other. On the other hand, there is some- 
thing deeply pathetic in Madame de 
Tocqueville’s remark to Mr. Senior: “I 
thought, after you left us yesterday, how 
much your conversation showed that you 
belonged to a settled government. You 
are to be absent for three months, and 
you have no doubt that when you return, 
Queen Victoria will be still on her throne, 
and Lord John Russell her minister, and 
Mr. Senior still master in chancery. No 
Frenchman can look forward for three 
months, nor indeed for three weeks!” 
But if the motives which led the French 
people to elect him be incomprehensi- 
ble to us, those which moved them to re- 
tain him are easier read. One of the 
strange, reactionary characteristics of the 
times was the dread of change. It re- 
quired one to be a Frenchman to under- 
stand the contradiction of impatience at 
the state of things, and yet the fear of 
changing for the worse. Far from valu- 
ing the privilege of electing a new quasi- 
king every four years, the masses detested 
it. The general expression was, “We 
must have something permanent.” ‘This 
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was the feeling in August, 1850, at which 
time the president was making a progress 
through the chief commercial cities of 
France. It was very doubtful how he 
would be received; and, in the words of 
M. Rivet,* “ much depends on his pres- 
ent progress. Public receptions are not 
scenes in which he shows to advantage. 
He can ride well and looks imposing 
when on horseback, and he can deliver a 
speech tolerably which he has learnt by 
heart; but in these two things are summed 
up his power of acting the king before a 
crowd. He does not captivate by man- 
ners, for he is cold and reserved. His 
inferiority to the Orleans princes must 
strike every one. Still he is ¢here, and 
has therefore with him one of the strong- 
est of the present feelings of France — 
the fear of change.” 

It was not from the ministers of his 
later time that one could expect to ob- 
tain an intelligent view of Louis Napo- 
leon’s character, or possibly even a grate- 
ful one; but the honorable men who gave 
his reign the best inauguration by first 
taking office under him, and resigned it 
as soon as his want of principle became 
known, are witnesses too unimpeachable 
to be doubted. Tocqueville’s recollections 
during his short tenure of office as for- 
eign minister greatly enrich these vol- 
umes. The Chamber had voted the pres- 
ident an income of three million of francs, 
or 120,000/., with the Elysée as his resi- 
dence. In little over the two years he 
applied for an increase of 1,800,000 francs, 
or 72,000/. ‘“ Was he wise,” I asked, “in 
indulging in an expenditure which forces 
him to apply to the Chamber for a fur- 
ther allowance?” “Very unwise,” said 
Tocqueville; “he ought to have lived 
within his income, as the richest private 
man in France, without assuming princely 
magnificence. He would have been. more 
respected, and really more powerful. I 
have told him so a hundred times. I 
have implored him to lay aside his extrav- 
agant retinue, and to discontinue his 
ostentatious /é¢es. But his instincts are 
towards expense, and his immediate ad- 
herents, who were as bad advisers as it is 
possible, stimulate an extravagance by 
which they profit.” “In what way,” I 
said, “ does he get rid of so much money ?” 
“A great deal of it,” said Tocqueville, 
“goes in gifts to old officers; much of 
course in dinners and balls, but more still 


* A deputy under Louis Philippe, and again under 
Louis Napoleon. He became conseiller d’ état in 1849, 
but resigned in consequence of the coup d’ état. 





in what is called coudage, waste and care- 
lessness.” 

Then again, in Tocqueville’s words, 
“ He has a quality fatal to permanent in- 
fluence over men—a love of inferior 
company, I mean intellectually. He is 
shy — he has little conversation, no readi- 
ness; he cannot speak. He feels, there- 
fore, ill at ease with men of talent — this 
is one of the reasons why he hates popular 
bodies. He fears and dislikes orators. 
He surrounds himself, therefore, with 
puppets, who, as soon as he tries to use 
them, will break in his hands.” 

It is in such moods that men solace 
themselves by indulging in surmises as 
to the future. In this form of calcula- 
tion Tocqueville evidently took the lead. 

“ What,” I asked (January, 1851), “ will 
be the prophecy that I shall hear when I 
am in Paris next May? During the 
three last Mays it has been an insurrec- 
tion, and twice it has come true.” “ The 
prophecy,” he answered, “next May, will 
be a coup d’état. Some of your friends 
will tell you that in a week the Assembly 
will declare itself in danger, appoint a 
guard of forty thousand men under the 
command of one of its members, and use 
it to drag the president to Vincennes. 
Others will assure you that the news you 
may expect every morning is that during 
the night the Palais National had been 
occupied by the troops, that the walls are 
covered with placards declaring the As- 
sembly dissolved, and that all the leading 
members of the majority are arrested or 
concealed. And I will not venture to pre- 
dict that neither of these events —or, at 
least, that an event similar to one of them 
— will not occur.”* 

We have heard it urged, in criticism of 
these conversations, that of the various 
prophecies as to the future, not only of 
France, but of other nations, which they 
record, very few have proved true. It 
would have been stranger still if they had 
so proved, for the weather itself for the 
next twenty years would be easier of fore- 
cast. Observation of past events will 
teach the politicianin some measure what 
to do or what to avoid, but history is ever 
weaving fresh materials and combinations 
into her web ; and the sudden impulses of 
popular passion, the inspirations of a new 
mind, with countless other subtle agen- 
cies which establish and overthrow, do 
and undo, may be said to defy all human 
foresight. The causes and course of the 
French Revolution are the great text- 
book for all rulers and peoples; and yet 
how little have they taught the nation 
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most interested in such lessons; how 
little also to those spectator governments 
most needing the tremendous warning! 
The virtues of communities are different 
to those of an individual. They are bound 
to think only of self, he of others: “ The 
patriotism of nations,” in Madame de 
Staél’s words, “ ought to be egotistical.” 
They are not responsible like one man. 
There is no direct bar to which to bring 
them. The conscience of a hundred men 
is not so potent as that of one. They 
have no future state, out of human sight, 
but clear to human faith; nor even an 
approximate term of present life. Public 
opinion is theirbnl y judge; but even that 
has to be born of dhéanetees and to live 
within themselves, not beyond and above 
them. Had Methuselah had nine hun- 
dred and sixty-nine years of European 
experience he would have been no better 
prophet of the fate of nations than we. 
He would have known that corrupt gov- 
ernments, vicious courts, privileged 
castes, venal judges, and underpaid offi- 
cials will keep a country in misery and 
bring it some day to grief, but all positive 
predictions as to the how and the when 
would have been beyond him. 

That all kinds of prophecies at such a 
time should have been hazarded by those 
who conversed with Mr. Senior was but 
natural, nor does their non-fulfilment in 
any way detract from the interest of these 
conversations; in truth, as indexes of a 
people’s or an individual’s views, false 
prophecies are as curious as true ones. 

But to return to Tocqueville’s predic- 
tion. The coup d'état, with the leading 
members arrested or concealed, did occur, 
as we know, on December 2, 1851 — 
Tocqueville himself being one of the 
victims — and has been too often de- 
scribed to need any allusion here. 

After this too successful conspiracy, of 
which the outrage offered to the first men 
in France, was the mildest part, the last 
policy of respect towards “ xotre maitre” 
vanished, and good men spoke openly 
though carefully. Toan Englishman they 
used no reserve, though many an irritated 
expostulation on the view the English 
press took of the elect of the French na- 
tion, to which Mr. Senior had no difficulty 
in replying. It was now that the expres- 
sion “Celui-ci” became the familiar epi- 
thet adopted by “ Captive Good, attend- 
ing Captain Ill; ” while the recital of his 


follies and meannesses, as well as of 
darker doings, to a sympathetic listener, 
afforded temporary relief to many a sor- 
rowing heart. Scarcely a month after the 





coup d'état Lanjuinais * came in one even- 
ing. He had been dining with Kissileff, 
the Russian minister. ‘ Louis Napoleon 
builds on Russian support in consequence 
of the marriage of his cousin Prince 
Leuchtenberg to the emperor’s daughter. 
He calls it an ‘ alliance de famille,’ and his 
organs the Constitutionnel and the Patrie 
(two titles sorely taken in vain), announced 
a fortnight ago that the emperor had sent 
him the Order of St. Andrew, which is 

iven only to members of the imperial 
amily, and an autograph letter of congrat- 
ulation on the coupd’état. Kissileff says 
that all this is false, that neither order nor 
letter had been sent, but he had been 
trying in vain to get a newspaper to insert 
a denial.” 

For all that there ensued the same hon- 
or among despots as is attributed to 
thieves. Ina letter to Tocqueville, “ P.S. 
very private,” Mr. Senior mentions seeing 
proofs of congratulations between Austria 
and Russia on the great service Louis Na- 
poleon had done by “ putting down par- 
liamentary leanings.” That in many 
respects he was less dangerous than the 
Orleans family who had such proscribed 
leanings, and that as long as he showed 
no aggressive propensities their policy 
ought to be to encourage him, “and to 
tsoler England as a foyer of constitutional, 
that is of anarchical, principles.” 

Mr. Senior stayed much at the country 
houses of the French zoblesse —at the 
Chateau de Canisy, belonging to Count 
Kergorlay, near St. L6; at Chateau 
Beaux Fossés, belonging to Count Cor- 
celle; at Héry, Cher, the chateau of M. 
Duvergier de Hauranne,f one of the vic- 
tims of the coup d'état; in all of which he 
met distinguished members of the irre- 
concilables, and reaped a harvest of curi- 
ous information. At Héry he met General 
Changarnier, who had put down the insur- 
gents in April, 1848, and on two occasions 
commanded all the troops in Paris, includ- 
ing the National Guard; also Odillon 
Barrot, who was president of the council 
and minister of justice under the presi- 
dent, and was one of his first ministers to 
be dismissed. Changarnier made revela- 
tions of no commen interest, especially as 
to Louis Napoleon’s plan for a coup d'état 
as early as January 29, 1849, disconcerted 
by the general’s prompt measures, who 
ordered to their quarters the troops he 


* Son of the well-known member of the Convention. 
He accepted the portfolio of agriculture and commerce 
under the president, but retired into private life after 
the coup d’ état. 

t He died at the age of eighty-two in last May. 
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had appointed to support him. “I re- 
ceived a summons to a meeting of the 
ministers at ten. Soon after we had as- 
sembled the president came in and took 
his seat. Aftera few minutes’ silence, he 
addresed us in his slow, soft voice: 
‘Gentlemen, you see that the Constitu- 
tian is impracticable. I have something 
to propose as a substitute for it.’ He 
took a paper from his pocket, and began 
to read it. He was interrupted by Passy, 
the minister of finance, who said: ‘ You 
seem to be preparing a cowp d'état. Do 
you not know that another revolution will 
destroy our finances, and undo all the 
good that three years of peace have 
done?’ ‘ Do you talk to me of your mis- 
erable finances,’ said the president — 
‘guand je joue ma téte? ‘*Parbleu!l’ 
said Rulliére, the minister of war, ‘ce 
n'est pas seulement votre téle gue vous 
jouez, mats toutes les nétres” Barrot said 
a few words, ¢rés dignement, and the pres- 
ident put the paper unread into his pocket 
and left us. We did not wish for an im- 
peachment, which might have brought on 
another revolution ; so we resolved to say 
nothing about the incident.” 


September, 1860. —I asked Changarnier his 
opinion as to the courage of Louis Napoleon. 

Changarnier.— It is great in theory, small 
in practice. At Strasbourg, when the regi- 
ment on which he depended refused its sup- 
port, he ran and was found in a state of abject 
terror, hiding under a carriage. In the Bou- 
logne attempt, when he had got half-way across 
the Channel he became alarmed, and wished 
to turn back. The people about him called 
for champagne, and kept him to his purpose 
by making him half drunk.* As _ he ap- 
proached, and no friends appeared, his alarm 
returned. The first troops that met him were 
under the command of a sensible old officer, 
who, when he saw the strange procession, ac- 
companied by the tame eagle, and was told 
that Louis Napoleon was at its head, instead 
of joining him, summoned him to surrender. 
Vaudreuil had said that at Strasbourg Louis 
Napoleon had not dared even to fire a pistol 
in his own defence. He recollected this mot, 
kept a pistol in his hand, and fired at the offi- 
cer; but his hand shook so that though the 
man was not five paces off he missed him, and 
wounded a poor cook, who in his white apron 
was standing at a door to see what was going 
on. Louis Napoleon turned, ran into the sea, 
and got intoa boat. A boat from the shore 
pulled after him. He gave himself up, begged 
them not to hurt him, and said that he had 
200,000 francs in his pocket which he would 
give them. He was landed, and begged M. 


* This account of the demeanor of Louis Napoleon 
is not borne out by Count Orsi, who directed the Bou- 
logne expedition. See his paper in Fraser’s Maga- 
sine for August, 1879. — Ep. 





Adam the maire to take the 200,000 francs, 
Adam said he would take care of them, but, 
with business-like habits, chose to count them 
first. It was lucky for him; for when the 
were counted in the presence of the crowd, 
there were found to be only 120,000. This 
sum when he was on his trial before his peers 
he claimed, and the crwe/ government of Louis 
Philippe let him have them. 

Senior. — Did he show courage at Magenta ? 

Changarnier. — He never crossed the Ticino, 
He was smoking in a house during the whole 
time. At Solferino, where he was two miles 
in the rear, he did not move or give an order, 
but he smoked fifty-three cigars. We know 
this, as he always carries with him little boxes, 
each of which contains fifty cigars. One was 
quite exhausted, and three had been taken out 
of the other. Once a spent ball came near 
him, but that is the only occasion on which he 
could be considered as under fire. I saw a 
letter from one of the Cent-Suisses to his 
mother, “ You need be under no anxiety about 
me. I am with the emperor, and therefore 
= of danger.” In fact none of them were 

it. 

With such an entire absence of all 
claim to captivate the imagination of men, 
the analysis of the sources of influence 
possessed by the late emperor becomes a 
curious question. When we remember 
how little was thought of him during his 
residence in England, it is but fair to con- 
clude that there was something in the 
French character which lent him an im- 
portance not felt here. One of the best 
judges of men’s minds and abilities — the 
late Mrs. Norton (Lady Stirling Maxwell) 
— was in the zenith of her beauty and wit 
when two French princes appeared in 
London society. With both she had those 
coquettish relations which never blinded 
her as to the mental calibre of her adorers. 
Frequent dz//ets passed between her and 
them. “ Those from the Duke of Orleans 
I jealously preserved,” she told us, “as 
from one destined to play a great part at 
the head of the French nation; those from 
Louis Napoleon I threw into my paper- 
basket, as from a vain fool.” M. Drouyn 
de l’Huys, in a conversation with Mr. 
Senior, accurately and philosophically de- 
fines those qualities in Louis Napoleon 
which acted on the French mind. “A 
man,” he said, “ may acquire influence 
either by possessing in a higher degree 
the qualities which belong to his country 
and to his time, or by possessing those in 
which they are deficient. Wellington is 
an example of the first sort. His excel- 
lences were those of Englishmen carried 
almost to perfection. Louis Napoleon be- 
longs to the second. If his merits had 
been impetuous courage, rapidity of ideas, 
frankness, versatility of resource, he 
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would have been surrounded with his 
equals or his superiors. He predomi- 
nated over those with whom be came in 
contact because he differed from them ; 
because he was calm, slow, reserved, si- 
lent, and persevering; because he is a 
Dutchman, not a Frenchman.” 

No man ever gained more by silence, 
in the sphere he had attained, than he. 
Smoking and scheming, both silent op- 
erations, went on together. His tacitur- 
nity stimulated conjecture and curiosity. 
He did not use speech, according to Tal- 
leyrand’s mot, to conceal his ao 
but rather to reverse them. One of the 
anonymous interlocutors says of him: 
“His words are like witches’ prayers. 
They are always to be read backwards.” 
Sometimes he had periods of the absence 
of all forms of outward expression. M. 
Rémusat said of him, (April, 1861): “ He 
is allowing the country to drift on now. 
He is in one of his torpid fits.” 

But it is from a woman we obtain the 
closest view of his education and charac- 
ter. Madame Cornu, the wife of an emi- 
nent artist, had been associated in sis- 
terly relations with him in early life; had 
visited him annually in Ham, helped him 
to escape, and remained devoted to him 
till the coup d’état, when she broke with 
him. At the date of the conversations 
we here report (April, 1861) she had al- 
ways refused to see him, though con- 
stantly entreated to come; but they cor- 
responded, and she helped him to obtain 
materials for his history of Julius Czsar. 


Madame Cornu showed me a vase of jade 
taken from the palace of Pekin which he sent 
to her the day before yesterday. It came 
without the cover. This morning, Thelin, the 
emperor’s servant, who managed his escape 
from Ham, brought her the cover. ‘ The em- 
peror,” he said, *‘ spent all yesterday in looking 
for it.” 

Madame Cornu.— Louis Napoleon is a 
strange being. One, who did not know him, 
would think that he had enough to do without 
wasting a day in looking for the cover of a 
vase. Butitis justlikehim. His mind wants 
keeping. A trifle close to his eyes hides from 
him the largest object at a distance... . We 
lived together from our births till I was about 
fourteen and he about eighteen. During the 
first seven years of this time he was surrounded 
by all the splendor of a court. During the 
last eight he was in Germany, looked down on 
by the Germans, who would scarcely admit the 
Buonapartes to be gentry, and would call him 
“ Monsieur Buonaparte.”... His long ex- 
clusion from the society of the higher classes 
of his countrymen, and, in great measure, from 
the higher classes of the foreigners among 
whom he resided, did him harm in many ways. 

It is wonderful that it did not spoil his man- 


ners. He was saved perhaps by having so 
admirable a model before him as his mother, 
But it made him something of a parvenu — 
what you would call a tuft-hunter. He looked 
up to people of high rank with a mixture of 
admiration, envy, and dislike. . . . The great 
progress in political knowledge made by the 
higher classes in France between 1815 and 
1848 was lost to him. When we met in 1826, 
after three years’ separation, I was struck with 
his backwardness as to political matters. In 
France he has never lived except as a child, a 
prisoner, and a sovereign. It will seem a 
paradox to you, that it is to his want of sym- 
pathy with the feelings of the higher classes in 
France that I attribute much of his success, 
His opinions and feelings are those of the 
French people from 1799 to 1812, as they were 
fashioned by Napoleon during his thirteen 
years of- despotism, war, and victory. Now 
these opinions and feelings, all modified or 
abandoned by our higher classes, are still those 
of the multitude. They despise parliamentary 
government, despise the pope, despise the 
priests, delight in profuse expenditure, delight 
in war, hold the Rhine to be our rightful fron- 
tier —that it-is our duty to seize all that is 
within it —and have no notion of any foreign 
policy except one of aggression and domina- 
tion, The people and he, therefore, perfectly 
agree. It is not that he has learned their sen- 
timents — how could he, in prison or in exile? 
But they are his own. I have no doubt that 
the little he heard, and the less he attended to, 
from the persons he saw between 1848 and 
1852 about liberty, self-government, economy, 
the supremacy of the Assembly, respect for 
foreign nations and fidelity to treaties, ap- 
peared to him to be the silliest trash. So it 
would have appeared to all the lower classes 
in France, so it would have appeared to the 
army, drawn from those classes, and exag- 
gerating their political errors. 


The information Madame Cornu pos- 
sessed as to Louis Napoleon’s early years 
was useful to people in place. M. Cin- 
trat, directeur des archives of the For- 
eign Office, says: “I believe his charac- 
ter to be unchanged. She taught me how 
to manage it.” Senior: “ And what is 
your estimate of it?” Cintrat: “ Ro- 
mantic, impulsive, bizarre, idle, vain, in- 
consistent, good-natured, selfish, fearing 
and hating all superiors. She told me he 
always liked the worst children. The 
fond of his character is selfishness. The 
form which his selfishness takes is van- 
ity, and his vanity is vulgarly common- 
place. It is love, not of esteem, but of 
notoriety — not of the approbation of the 
wise or of the sympathy of the good, but 
of the astonishment of the mob. Asa 
child, he liked bad children; as a man, he 
likes bad men.” 

The sequel to the episode of Madame 





Cornu was interesting. After refusing to 
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see the emperor for twelve years, he at 
length pleaded in the name of his child, 
then just seven years of age, and she 
gave way, and accompanied Madame Wa- 
lewski to the Tuileries. The interview 
was most affectionate. The emperor 
kissed her, and she him, and they all 
wept. “ Méchante femme /” he exclaimed, 
“Voila douze ans que tu me tiens ri- 
gueur.”’ From that time she saw him fre- 
quently. “I find him in the evenings alone 
in his cabinet, at work on his ‘Czsar;’ 
but he is glad to break it off, and to talk to 
me for hours on old times. He is quite 
unembarrassed, for his conscience does 
not reproach him; indeed no Buonaparte 
ever has to complain of his conscience. 
I sometimes forget all that has passed 
since we saw one another for the last 
time, before December, 1851; when he 
was still an innocent man. But from 
time to time the destruction of our liber- 
ties, the massacres of 1851, the deporta- 
tions of 1852, and the cruelties which re- 
venged the a¢tentut, rise to my mind, and 
I shrink from the embrace of a man 
stained with the blood of. so many of my 
friends.” 

We must bring this article to a close. 
The causes which raised a man, unrecom- 
mended by a single quality, except that 
of the doubtful prestige of a portentous 
name, and a sympathy with the worst 
characteristics of the people, to absolute 
power over a nation most bound to guard 
her dearly-bought liberties — a man whose 
rule was established by crime and his 
prestige by ostentation and corruption — 
whose ill-concerted schemes and restless 
acts condemned France, as was wittily 
said, to a perpétuité de travaux forcés, 
and finally brought on her the greatest 
humiliation ever endured by a proud na- 
tion — the explanation of this terrific 
blunder is to be found perhaps more in 
his race than in himself. Drouyn de 
lHuys repeated the common idea that he 
was a Dutchman; but Madame Rémusat’s 
revelations have since greatly shaken that 
belief, and Madame Cornu’s words, regard- 
ing the absence of all conscience in the 
Buonaparte family, stamp him unmistak- 
ably as one of them. He had, according 
to the testimony of most, excellent man- 
ners; but there was something in his 
mind and temperament which did not 
belong to civilized life. Nor is it too 
visionary to trace to ancestors, born and 
bred under the principles and practice of 
Corsican vendetta, that absence of con- 
science, of respect for human life, and 
of religion which characterized both 
the first and second emperor. The two 





were widely different. The first had 
achieved his own elevation; the second 
had his thrust upon him. The first could 
neither have been a Carbonaro nor a 
Spiritualist; the second was both. Louis 
Napoleon was not the square man in the 
round hole, nor vice versd, but the small 
man in the large hole. He was like an 
insignificant insect which, seen under a 
strong magnifying power, looks brilliant 
and tremendous. His qualities were es- 
sentially those of the undisciplined man 
—cunning, vanity, cruelty, extravagance, 
and selfishness. Had he been the chief 
of a savage tribe his ambition would 
have been shown in wearing more paint, 
more feathers, and- more beads. But he 
was like his uncle in the peculiar power 
given by the absence of that monitor 
which “ makes cowards of us all;” while, 
if Christianity may be defined as consist- 
ing chiefly in two precepts —the one for- 
bidding benefit to self, the other injury to 
one’s neighbor — these two specimens of 
the Buonaparte race were alike in revers- 
ing the action of both. 

Still, however low in mental endow- 
ment, Louis Napoleon had a redeeming 
quality not possessed by the uncle. Grat- 
itude is a natural as distinguished from a 
cultivated virtue, which is generally akin 
to all the nobler parts of the mind. When 
we find it in civilized life we may infer 
the existence of almost every other fine 
feeling. But it is also in civilized life that 
gratitude suffers most loss. Its very sub- 
limity and largeness includes the mind»of 
the nobler savage, and even the instinct 
of the nobler animals, but it gives way 
piteously under the selfish reasoning of 
artificial codes. If Louis Napoleon was 
true to the instincts of his Corsican race 
in never forgiving an injury, he also par- 
took of the one better feature of the nat- 
ural man in never forgetting a personal 
benefit. His single redeeming trait was 
that of gratitude to former friends. To 
France it was only natural that he should 
return evil —not for good — but for the 
unreasoning act which placed him in the 
falsest position ever occupied by a man 
of his antecedents and calibre. 

E. E. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
CURZOLA. 


THE great centre of any journey along 
the eastern shores of the Hadriatic is of 
course Spalato; and by the time we have 
made two or three voyages in these seas, 
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we shall find that there are several ways 
of reaching and parting from that centre. 
We speak of course of ways by sea; by 
land there is but one way, and that way 
Jeads only to and from places at no great 
distance, and it does not lead to or from 
any in the direction in which we are now 
bent. By sea the steamer going from 
Spalato southward takes two courses. 
One keeps along the mainland, and allows 
a short view of the little towns of Almissa 
and Macarska, both nestling by the wa- 
ter’s edge at the mountain’s foot. Un- 
luckily we can speak of either only from 
dim and distant remembrances. But Al- 
missa at least has an historical interest. 
Here Saint Mark was no direct sovereign; 
his lion, we believe, is nowhere to be 
seen, a distinction which, along this whole 
line of coast, Almissa alone shares with 
greater Ragusa. Was ita commonwealth 
by itself, cradled on the channel of Brazza 
like Gersau on the Lake of the Four Can- 
tons? Or was it only the haven of the 
inland commonwealth of Polizza, which, 
like Gersau and a crowd of other com- 
monwealths, perished at the hands of 
their new-born French sister for the un- 
pardonable crime of being old? But far 
more interesting is the other route of the 
steamers, that which leads us among the 
greater islands. Here, as soon as we 
pass Spalato, as soon as we pass the great- 
est monument of the dominion of Rome, 
we find ourselves in a manner within the 
borders of Hellas. The endless islands 
along the northern part of the Dalmatian 
shore are many of them bare and unin- 
habited rocks; none of them have any 
history. Some of the Croatian islands 
indeed have somewhat of a history; but 
with these we are not now dealing; the 
barren archipelago of Zara never could 
have had any. Things change in this re- 
spect when we pass Spalato to the south, 
and find ourselves among the greater 
islands. Some of these have indeed a 
very marked history. Weare now within 
the range of Greek colonization, though 
of Greek colonization only in its last 
stage. Issa, now Lissa, Pharos, now 
Lesina— still on Slavonic lips Faro or 
Hvar — Black Korkyra, now Curzola, 
among the islands, and Epidauros on the 
mainland, were all of them undoubted 
Greek settlements. But the only ones to 
which we can fix a positive date, Issa and 
Pharos, were colonized only in the first 
half of the fourth century, and Dionysios 
of Syracuse had a hand in their coloniza- 
tion. Still they were Greek cities. Me- 
leda, the long island with hills rising like 
a comb, can have its claims to be the true 





place of Saint Paul’s shipwreck admitted 
only on the condition of being shut out 
from the Hellenic fellowship, even though 
its barbarians were of a mood which led 
them to show no little kindness to stran- 
gers. In the history of Polybios, Pharos 
and its Démétrios play a considerable 
part. These islands formed one of the 
highways by which Rome advanced to the 
possession of Illyricum, Macedonia, and 
Greece. Pharos was a Parian colony; 
the name of Epidauros at once proclaims 
its metropolis, and the worship of the 
heathen god extended to the colony. Of 
most of these islands something might be 
found to be said; but we can speak of one 
only at length. Perhaps it is—in one 
age it certainly is—of greater historic 
interest than the rest; at all events it is 
the easiest theme for observers who have 
seen the other islands only from the main- 
land or from the steamer’s deck. We 
pass then between Brazza and Solta; we 
skirt Lesina; we look out at Lissa —an 
unlucky name in our own day, a luckier 
one in the days of our grandfathers — and 
we make our first halt for study where a 
narrow strait divides the mainland, itself 
all but an island, from the once renowned 
isle of Curzola. 

Curzola— such is its familiar Italian 
form — is the ancient Black Korkyra, and 
on Slavonic lips it still keeps the elder 
name in the shape of Karkar. But the 
sight of 7 uéAawa Kopxypa suggests a ques- 
tion of the same kind as that which the 
visitor is driven to ask on his first sight 
of Montenegro. How does a mass of 
white limestone come to be called the 
Black Mountain? Curzola can hardly be 
called a mass of white limestone; but the 
first glance shows nothing specially black 
about it, nothing to make us choose this 
epithet rather than any other to distin- 
guish this Hadriatic Korkyra from the 
more famous Korkyra to the south. That 
some distinguishing epithet is needed is 
shown by the fact that, not so very long 
ago, a special correspondent of the 77mes 
took the whole history of Corfu and trans- 
ferred it bodily to Curzola. The reason 
given for the name is the same alike in 
Curzola and in Montenegro. The black- 
ness both of the island and of the moun- 
tain is the blackness of the woods with 
which they are covered. It is true that 
the traveller from Cattaro or Tzetinje sees 
no woods, black or otherwise; but he is 
told that the name comes from thick 
woods on the other side of the principal- 
ity. So he is told that Black Korkyra 
was Called from its thick woods, its dis- 
tinctive feature as compared with the 
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many bare islands in its neighborhood. 
But no black woods are now to be seen 
in that part of the island which the trav- 
eller is most likely to see anything of. 
There were such, he is told; but they 
have been cut down on this side, while on 
the other side they still flourish. As 
things are now, Curzola is certainly less 
bare than most of its fellows; but the 
impression which it gives us is, of the 
two, rather that of a green island than of 
a black one. It is not green in the sense 
of rich verdure, but such trees as show 
themselves give it a green look rather 
than a black one. At any rate the island 
looks both low and well-covered, as com- 
pred with the lofty and rocky mountains 
of the opposite peninsula of Sabioncello. 
Island and peninsula are at one point, 
and that a point close by the town of Cur- 
zola, separated by a very narrow strait. 
And the nearness of the two formed no 
inconsiderable part of their history. There 
was a time when Curzola must have been, 
before all things, a standing menace to 
Sabioncello, and to the state of which 
Sabioncello formed an outpost. Sabion- 
cello, the long, narrow, stony peninsula, 
all backbone and nothing else, formed 
part of the dominions of the common- 
wea th of Ragusa. Curzola was for three 
centuries and a half a stronghold of that 
other commonweath which Ragusa so 
dreaded that she preferred the Turk as 
her neighbor. Nowhere does the winged 
lion meet us more often or more promi- 
nently than on the towers and over the 
gates of Curzola. And no wonder, for 
Curzola was the choice seat of Venetian 
power in these waters, her strong arsenal, 
the place for the building of her galleys. 
If Aigina was the eyesore of Peiraieus, 
Curzola must have been yet more truly 
the eyesore of Sabioncello. 

It is only of what must have been the 
special eyesore of its Ragusan neighbors, 
of the fortified town of Curzola and ofa 
few points in its near neighborhood, that 
we can now speak. Curzola is one of the 
larger Dalmatian islands; and it is an 
island of some zoological interest. It is 
one of the few spots in Europe where the 
jackal still lingers. Perhaps there is no 
other such spot; but, as we have heard 
rumors of other jackals in Epeiros, a 
decided negative is dangerous. We be- 
lieve that, according to the best scientific 
opinion, “lingered” is the right word. 
The jackal is not an importation from any 
other land into Curzola; he is an old 
inhabitant of Europe who has kept his 
ground in Curzola after he has been 
driven out of other places. But he who 





gives such time as the steamer allows 
him in the island to the antiquities of the 
town of Curzola need cherish no hope or 
fear of meeting jackals. He might as 
soon expect to meet with a horse. For, 
true child of Venice, Curzola knows 
neither horse nor carriage. Horses and 
carriages are not prominent features in 
any of the Dalmatian towns; but they 
may be seen here and there. Carriages 
are faintly tolerated within the walls of 
Ragusa, and we have certainly seen a 
cart in the street of Zara. But at Cur- 
zola such things are as impossible as at 
Venice itself, though not for the same 
reason. Curzola does not float upon the 
waters; itsoars above them. The Knid- 
ian emigrants chose the site of their 
town in the true spirit of Greek colonists. 
It is such another site as the Sicilian 
Naxos, as the Epidauros of the Hadriatic, 
as Zara too and Parenzo, though Zara 
and Parenzo can lay no claim to a Greek 
foundation. The town occupies a penin- 
sula, which is joined to the main body of 
the island by a narrow isthmus. The 
positive elevation is slight, but the slope 
close to the water on each side is steep. 
From the narrow ridge where stands the 
once cathedral church, the streets run 
down on each side, narrow and steep, for 
the most part ascended by steps. The 
horses of the wave are the only steeds for 
the men of Black Korkyra, and those 
steeds they have at all times managed with 
much skill. The seafaring habits of the 
people take off in some measure from the 
picturesque effect of the place. There 
is much less to be seen, among men at 
least, of local costume at Curzola than at 
other Dalmatian towns. We miss the 
Morlacchian turbans which become famil- 
iar at Spalato; we miss the Montenegrin 
coats of the brave Bocches?, which fill the 
streets of Cattaro, not without a meaning. 
Seafaring folk are apt to wear the dress 
of their calling rather than that of their 
race, and the island city cannot be made 
such a centre for a large rural population 
as the cities on the mainland. But, if 
the men to be seen at Curzola are less 
picturesque than the men to be seen at 
Spalato or Ragusa, their dwellings make 
up for the lack. Curzola is a perfect 
specimen of a Venetian town. It is sin- 
gular how utterly everything earlier than 
the final Venetian occupation of 1420 
has passed away. The Greek colonist 
has left no sign of himself but the site. 
Of Roman, of earlier mediaval, times 
there is nothing to be seen beyond an 
inscription or two, one of which, a frag- 
ment worked into the pavement of one of 








the steep streets, records the connection 
which once was between Curzola and 
Hungary. With prz-Venetian inscrip- 
tions we may class one which is post- 
Venetian, and which records another 
form of foreign dominion, one which may 
be classed with that of Lewis of Anjou as 
at least better than those which went be- 
tween them. From 1813to 1815 —a time 
memorable at Curzola as well as at Cat- 
taro — the island was under English rule, 
and the time of English rule was looked 
on as a time of freedom, compared with 
French rule before or with Austrian rule 
both before and after. It is not only that 
an official inscription speaks of the island 
as “ libertate fruens” at the moment when 
the connection was severed ; we believe 
that we are justified in saying that those 
two years live in Black Korkyraian 
memory as the one time for many ages 
when the people of Black Korkyra were 
let alone. 

The formerly cathedral church is the 
only building in the town of Curzola 
which suggests any thought of its being 
older than 1420. Documentary evidence 
is said to be scanty, and to contain no 
mention of the church earlier than the 
thirteenth century. In England we should 
at first sight be tempted to assign the 
internal arcades to the latter days of the 
twelfth; but the long retention of earlier 
forms which is so characteristic of the 
architecture of this whole region makes 
it quite possible that they may be no 
earlier than Venetian times, to which we 
must certainly attribute the west front. 
Setting aside a later addition to the north, 
which is no improvement, this little 
duomo consists of a nave and aisles of 
five bays, ending in three round apses. 
Five bays we say, though on the north 
side there are only four arches, for the 
tower occupies one at the west end. The 
inner arcades and the west doorway are 
worthy of real study, as contributions to 
the stock of what is at any rate singular 
in architecture ; indeed a more honorable 
word might fairly be used. The arcades 
consist of plain pointed arches rising 
from columns with richly carved capitals, 
and, like so many columns of all ages in 
this region, with tongues of foliage at 
their bases. Above is a small triforium, 
a pair of round arches over each bay; 
above that is a clerestory of what within 
seem to be square windows, but which 
outside are found to be broad pointed 
lancets with their heads cut off. In En- 
gland or France such a composition as 
this would certainly, at the first sight of 
its general effect, be set down as belong- 
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ing to the time of transition between Ro- 
manesque and Gothic, to the days of 
Richard of Poitou and Philip Augustus, 
And the proportions are just as good as 
they would be in England or France; 
there is not a trace of that love of un- 
gainly sprawling arches which ruins half 
the so-called Gothic churches of Italy. 
But, when we look at the capitals, we be- 
gin to doubt. They are singularly rich 
and fine; but they are not rich and fine 
according to any received pattern. They 
are eminently not classical; they have 
nothing more than that faint Corinthian 
stamp which no floriated capital seems 
able quite to throw away; but they do not 
come anything like so near to the original 
model as the capitals at Canterbury, at 
Sens, or even at Lisieux. But neither do 
they approach to any of the received 
Romanesque or Byzantine types, nor have 
they a trace of the freedom of English 
foliage of days only a little later. They 
are more like, though still not very much 
like, our foliage of the fourteenth century ; 
there is a massiveness about them, a kind 
of cleaving to the shape of the block, 
which after all has something Byzantine 
about it. Those on the north side have 
figures wrought among the foliage; the 
four responds have the four evangelistic 
symbols. Here then of course we have 
the lion of Saint Mark, but only in his 
place as one of acompany of four. Would 
the devotion of the most serene republic 
have allowed its patron to occupy any- 
where so lowly a place as this? Other- 
wise the character of the capitals, which 
extends to the small shafts in the tri- 
forium, might tempt us to assign a far 
later date to these columns and arches 
than their general effect would suggest. 
But at all events they are thoroughly medi- 
wval; there is not the faintest trace of 
Renaissance about them. 

Outside the church the usual mixed 
character of the district comes out more 
strongly. The addition to the north, and 
the tower worked in, instead of standing 
detached, go far to spoil what would 
otherwise be a simple and well-propor- 
tioned Italian front. Both the round 
window —in Dalmatia there must be a 
round window —and the great doorway, 
are worthy of notice. The window is not 
a mere wheel; the diverging lines run off 
into real tracery, such as we might see in 
either Engiand or France. The doorway 
is a curious example of the way in which 
for a long time in these regions, the 
square head, the round arch, and the 
pointed arch, were for some purposes used 
almostindifferently. The tradition of the 
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square-headed doorway with the arched 
tympanum over it never died out. We 
may believe that the mighty gateways 
and doorways of Diocletian’s palace set 
the general model for allages. But when 
the pointed arch came in, the tympanum 
might be as well pointed as round. Some- 
times the pointed tympanum crowns a 
thoroughly Roman doorway, and is itself 
crowned with a square spandril, looking 
wonderfully like a piece of English per- 
pendicular. In the west doorway at Cur- 
zola things do not go quite to such lengths 
as this; but they go a good way. The 
square doorway is crowned by a pointed 
tympanum, containing the figure of a 
bishop; over that again is a kind of 
canopy. This is formed of a round arch, 
springing from a pair of lions supported 
on projections such as those which are 
constantly used, especially at Curzola, for 
the support of balconies. The lions which 
in many places would have supported the 
columns of the doorway would seem, 
though wingless, to have flown up to this 
higher post. For here the doorway has 
nothing to be called columns, nothing but 
small shafts, twisted and otherwise, con- 
tinued in the mouldings of the arch. The 
cornice under the low gable is very rich; 
the tower is of no great account, except 
the parapet, and the octagon and cupola 
which crown it, a rich and graceful piece 
of work of that better kind of Renaissance 
which we claim as really Romanesque. 

In the general view of the town from 
the sea this tower counts for more than it 
does when we come close up to it in the 
nearest approach to a fiazza which Cur- 
zola can boast. It is the crown of the 
whole mass of buildings rising from the 
water. We may shut our eyes to a mod- 
ern fort or two on the hills; the walls of 
the town itself, where they are left, are 
picturesque medieval walls broken by 
round towers, on some of. which the 
winged lion does not fail to show himself. 
He presides again over a /ogyia by the 
seashore, one of those buildings with 
nondescript columns, which may be of 
any date, which most likely are of very 
late date, but which, because they are 
simply straightforward and sensible, are 
pleasing, whatever may be their date. 
Here they simply support a wooden roof, 
without either crest or entablature. And 
while we are seated under the lion in the 
loggia, we may look down at another lion 
in afragment by the shore, in company 
with a female half-figure, something of the 
nature of asiren, nereid, or mermaid, who 
seems an odd yoke-fellow for the Evange- 





list. The lion seems more in his natural 
place over the gate by which we shall most 
likely enter the town, a gate of 1643, itself 
square-headed, but with pointed vaulting 
within. Its inscription does not fail to 
commemorate, along with the Venetian 
Grimani, the Trojan Anténor, as founder 
of Black Korkyra. To the right hand, 
—* is raised by a series of inscrip- 
tions which have been carefully scratched 
out. About them there are many guesses 
and many traditions. One cannot help 
thinking that the deed was more likely to 
be done by the French than by the Aus- 
trian intruder. Toscratch out an inscrip- 
tion is a foolish and barbarous act; but it 
implies an understanding of its meaning 
and a misapplied kind of vigor, which, 
of the two bastard eagles, was more likely 
to flourish under the single-headed one. 
The double-headed pretender, by the way, 
though he is seen rather too often in 
these parts, is seldom wrought in such 
lasting materials as Saint Mark’s lion. 
So, when the good time comes, the stolen 
badge of empire may, at Curzola as at 
Venice and Verona, pass away and be no 
more seen, without any destruction of 
monuments, old or new. 

We are now fairly in the town. The 
best way to see Curzola thoroughly is for 
the traveJler to make his way how he 
thinks best to the ridge of the hill, and 
then systematically to visit the steep and 
narrow streets, going in regular order 
down one and up another. There is not 
one which does not contain some bit of 
domestic architecture which is well worth 
looking at. But he should ‘first walk 
along the ridge itself from the gate by 
the isthmus to the point where the ground 
begins to slope to the sea opposite Sabion- 
cello. Hard by the gate is the town hall, 
Obcina, as it is now marked in the native 
speech. The mixed style — most likely 
of the seventeenth century —so charac- 
teristic of these parts comes out here in 
its fulness. Columns and round arches 
which would satisfy any reasonable Ro- 
manesque ideal, support square windows, 
which are relieved from ugliness by a 
slight moulding, the dentel —akin to our 
Romanesque billet — which is seen every- 
where. But in a projecting building, 
which is all of a piece with the rest, col- 
umns with nondescript capitals support 
pointed arches. Opposite the town hall is 
one of the smaller churches, most of which 
are of but little importance. This one 
bears the name of Saint Michael, and is 
said to have formerly been dedicated to 
orthodox worship. It shows however no 
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sign of such use, unless we are to count 
the presence of a little cupola over the 
altar. We pass along the ridge, by a 
house where the projection for balconies, 
so abundant everywhere, puts on a spe- 
cially artistic shape, being wrought into 
various forms, human and animal. Oppo- 
site the cathedral the houses display some 
characteristic forms of the local style, and 
we get more fully familiar with them as 
we plunge into the steep streets, follow- 
ing the regular order which has: been al- 
ready prescribed. Some graceful scrap 
meets us atevery step; the pity is that 
the streets are so narrow that it needs 
some straining of the neck to see those 
windows which are set at all high in the 
walls. For it is chiefly windows which 
we light upon; very little care seems to 
have been bestowed on the doorways. A 
square or segmental headed doorway, with 
no attempt at ornament, was thought quite 
enough for a house for whose windows 
the finest work of the style was not 
deemed too good. Indeed the contrasts 
are so odd that, in the finest house in 
Curzola, in one of the streets leading 
down eastward from the cathedral, a cen- 
tral story for which magnificent would not 
be too strong a word is placed between 
these simple doorways below and no less 
simple square-headed windows above. 
This is one of the few houses in Curzola 
where the windows are double or triple 
divided by shafts. Most of the windows 
are of a single light, with a pointed ano- 
gee, or even a round head, but always, we 
think, with the eminently Venetian tre- 
foil, and with the jambs treated as a kind 
of pilaster. With windows of this kind 
the town of Curzola is thick-set in every 
quarter. We may be sure that there is 
nothing older than the Venetian occupa- 
tion, and that most of the houses are of 
quite late date, of the sixteenth and even 
the seventeenth century. The Venetian 
style clave to medieval forms of window 
long after the Renaissance had fully set in 
in everything else. And for an obvious rea- 
son ; whatever attractions the Renaissance 
might have from any other point of view, 
in the matter of windows at least it hope- 
lessly failed. In the streets of Curzola 
therefore we meet witlr an endless store of 
windows, but with little else. Yet here 
and there there are other details. The 
visitor will certainly be sent to see a door- 
knocker in a house in one of the streets 
on the western slope. There Daniel be- 
tween two lions is represented in fine 
bronze work. And some Venetian effi- 
gies, which would doubtless prove some- 


thing for local history, may be seen in the 
same court. Of the houses in Curzola not 
a few are roofless; not a few have their 
rich windows blocked; not a few stand 
open for the visitor to see their simple 
inside arrangements. The town can still 
make some show on a day of festival; but 
it is plain that the wealth and life of Cur- 
zola passed away when it ceased to be a 
Venetian arsenal. And poverty has one 
incidental advantage; it lets things fall 
to ruin, but it does not improve or re- 
store. 

Two monasteries may be seen within 
an easy distance of the town. That of 
Saint Nicolas, approached bya short walk 
along the shore to the north-west, makes 
rather an imposing feature in the general 
view from the sea; but it is disappointing 
when we come near. Yet it illustrates 
some of the local tendencies; a very late 
building, as it clearly is, it still keeps some 
traces of earlier ideas. Two equal bodies, 
each with a pointed barrel-vault, might 
remind us of some districts of our own 
island, and, with nothing else that can be 
called medizval detail, the round window 
loes not fail to appear. The other mon- 
astery, best known as the Badia, once 
a house of Benedictines, afterwards of 
Franciscans, stands on a separate island, 
approached by a pleasant sail. The 
church has not much more to show than 
the other; but it too illustrates the preva- 
lent mixture of styles which comes out very 
instructively in the cloister. This bears 
date 1477, as appears from an inscription 
over one of its doors. But this doorway 
is flat-headed and had lost all medieval 
character, while the cloister itself is a 
graceful design with columns and trefoil 
arches, which in other lands one would 
attribute to a much earlier date. The 
library contains some early printed books 
and some Greek manuscripts, none seem- 
ingly of any greatintrinsic value. A man- 
uscript of Dionysios Periégétés is de- 
scribed as the property of the Korkyraian 
Nicolas and his friends. (NcxoAdov Kopkv- 
paiov xai tov gidwv.) Did it come from 
Corfu, or did any citizen of Black Korkyra 
think it fine to describe himself in this 
fashion ? 

On the staircase of the little inn at 
Curzola is still a print of the taking of the 
arsenal of Venice by the patriots of 1848. 
Strange that no imperial, royal, and 
apostolic official has taken away so speak- 
ing a memorial of a deed which those who 
commemorate it would doubtless be glad 
to follow. 

EDWARD A. FREEMAN. . 

















